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The Religious. 


She asks no reward but the Heaven-sent grace, 

That encircles her soul, shining through her dear face. 
She wishes no praise, but the secret joy found, 

In doing her duty. Her life doth abound 

In deeds of great Faith and of Hope and of Love, 

All, glorious gems in her bright crown above, 

’Tis this that consoles her, and urges her on— 

Her cross is her glory, when life’s work in done. 


* * * * 


Since right conduct of young and old depends 
upon how thoroughly they are imbued with the idea of 
a living and ever-present God, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that all the reasons and evidences that go to 
induce conviction upon this fundamental truth of Chris- 
tian doctrine, be set before children in the clearest pos- 
sible manner. Too much time and attention cannot be 
given to this, for once the child has been inspired with 
the reality, the greatness and goodness of God, he will! 
be eager to know His commandments and constantly 
mindful of them. Is to aid the teacher in setting be- 
fore the class clearly and effectively, the truths of the 
existence of God, that we present elsewhere in this issue 
the introductory chapter of Father Urban’s new book. 
It is in language suitable for children of the middle and 
upper grades, and should be read to them by teachers. 

* 


&28After a long search through forgotten docu- 
ments, the proper titles of the children’s Sodalities have 
been discovered. Their chartered names, registered at 
the Gesu in Rome are, St. Aloysius for the boys, and 
St: Agnes for the girls, and certainly more appropriate 


saints could not be chosen. At the tender age of 13,. 


St. Agnes was martyred in the year 303. The most 
learned and holy men of antiquity sang her praise, St. 
Augustine saying that she went to martyrdom more 
cheerfully than others go to their,weddings. Formerly all 
women in England had a holy day on her festival. Her 
feast day is January 21, but the Church grants her an- 
other, January 28, when she appeared to her parents, 2 
distinction not given to any other since the days of the 
Apostles. Besides, in her office she has her own anti- 
phons, responses and hymns. 
% * * 

& 8 Archbishop Kain, not long ago, urged the pas- 
tors'of St. Louis to look for vocations among the young 
lads of their respective parishes and foster them. “No 
doubt,” his grace adds, “some priests have a special gift, 
enabling them to discover and foster vocations. But no 
doubt, also, candidates for the priesthood are lacking in 
some parishes, because the priest pays little or no atten- 
tion to the subject of vocations. Nearly one-half of the 
boys now in our preparatory seminary come from four 
city parishes, and out of the sixty-seven parishes in the 
city, only seventeen are represented. Surely, God has 
not given all the vocations to a few parishes.” 

The same disparity is seen in other dioceses. Some 
parishes have no son in the priesthood, while others, ad- 
jacent to them, and under similar temporal conditions, 
furnish a number of vocations. Much depends on the 
pastors, parents and teachers whether or not vocations 
are to be sought and promoted. 

* * * * 

&88A new and excellent plan for a school library 
has just been instituted at St. Andrew’s Cathedral school, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. The original feature of the new 
library is that each school room will own and control its 


own collection of books. Although there will be ten - 


separate Menton, one in ail room, there will be per- 
fect unity in the system. Each class room will have 
fifty or more stories selected according to the grade. 
None of the books in the lower grades will be duplicated 
in the higher rooms, so that when children are promoted, 
they will find themselves in an entirely new field of lit- 
erature. To unify and supplement these graded libra- 
ries, one general library will be placed in the principal 
room which will contain history, biography, travels, en- 
cyclopedias, and the various reference books needed for 
the different classes. From this reference library the 
older pupils can draw the classics and such books of 
general information as their class work may require. 

The library membership will be free, but limited to 
those actually attending school. As the primary object 
ot the school library is to cultivate Catholic sentiment 
and instil. Catholic principles, all books in the grade 
libraries will be selected with a view to that end. This 
does not mean, however, that the standard non-Catholic 
authors are to be ignored; on the contrary, a study of 
the classies will form part of the English course in all 
the grades. The teachers and clergy of St. Andrew’s 
deserve much commendation for giving to Catholic 
schools so practical and valuable a plan. It is to be 
hoped that it will be Ww idely copied. 


The is sometimes made of deferring to 
the last school year the study of sacred history. Indeed, 
2 text-book of Bible History may be reserved for the 
final years, but the telling and reading of the charming 
stories of the Old and New Testaments should come 
very early in the course of study. As incomparable 
illustrations of the virtues that have exalted the human 
heart and of the vices that have degraded it in ancient 
times, as the authentic narrative of God’s love and mer- 
cy, of His providence and justice and wisdom, as the 
revered record of the hopes and aspirations of a world of 
men, and as the simple, yet sublime story of Christ’s 
eventful life on earth, by all means these stories should 
be used not after, but in connection with, the catechism 
studies. If rightly planned, not only will these not add 
to the burden of teaching, but will lessen the difficulty by 
arousing new interest in the otherwise heavy study of 
many an abstract catechism truth—Rev. T. J. O’Brien, 
Inspector Brooklyn, N. Y., Schools. 

* * * 


&2%.%To arrange good commencement exercises, re- 
quires long and careful preparation. The making up of 
a program with variety sufficient to hold the interest 
of an audience, the preliminary preparations for drills 
and tableaux, the criticism and rewriting of essays, and 
the training in elocution, especially to speak so as to 


be heard perfectly by a large audience, cannot be done, 


in a hurry. It is time now that this work should be 
well under way. Well done, ‘such exercises help to cre- 
ate public interest in the school, keep pupils longer in 
school with a view to graduating, furnish memories for 
them for later years, and give a very valuable training, 
all the more valuable because it is not in the line of 
ordinary school work. 

A word in regard to the essays that high school and 
academy graduates will read. Let the work be their 
own, under your supervision and criticism, but. still 
really their own. It is a mater of honesty and training 
in honesty. Give them subjects near at hand, of imme- 
diate or local interest, and in which they will be foreed 
to rely upon something else than the cyclopedia. Teach 
them to be natural but earnest in style of writing and 
of speaking. So will the commencement be a_ success 
in the truest sense. 
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222A recent issue of “Life” contains the following 
amusing exaggeration of doings in “child study :” 

One hundred children were handed each a hot iron. 

Thirty-three boys and eighteen girls said “Ouch!” 

Twenty-five girls and ten boys said “Oouch!” 

Of the girls who said “Ouch!” seven had pug noses 
and toed in. 

Thirteen boys born of foreign parents said “Oouch!” 

The conclusion to be drawn from this interesting ex- 
periment will be embodied in a book and published in 
the Practical Science Series. 

* * 

&%%A good general exercise to enliven the children 
when they get dull, or amuse them when they become 
restless, is to describe an object that you have in mind 
for them to guess. Then let some pupil describe an ob- 
ject for the others to guess. Another is to make puzzle 
words by placing the letters of a word promiscuously 
upon the board, marking the first letter, and let them 
make out the word. Another, which they will like very 
much, is to give them something to talk about, some ob- 
ject with which they are all familiar, and let them tell 
stories about it. 

* * * * 

fF ROM the points enumerated in the following outline, 
a teacher’s efficiency can be judged by any capable prin- 

cipal or superintendent. Teachers will do well to go 

over the list and give themselves a conscientious rating 
in each particular. It will help greatly in discovering 
and strengthening weak points: 
1. General Appearance of blackboards, floors, desks. 
tables, ete. 
2. Skill in Blackboard Work. 
3. Method: 
(a) Adaptation of matter to time...... 
(b) Arrangement of matter...... 
(ec) Development of new from old...... 
(d) Co-ordination with other subjects...... 
4. Power of Exciting Interest: 

(a) Animation or Enthusiasm...... 

(b) Form and distribution of questions. .. 

(ec) Language. 

Skill in Imparting Instruction: 

(a) Thoroughness of development, that is, com- 
pletion of one step before beginning the 
next. 

(b) Use of objective or other illustration. . 

(ec) Application or drill. . 

6. Discipline: 

(a) Self-control and manners...... 

(b) Ability to see what is going on...... 

(ec) Use of voice...... : 

(d) Control of class...... A. R.-J. IL 


The Quest of Lazy-Lad. 


Have ie heard the tale of Lazy-Lad, 
Who dearly loved to shirk, 

For he ‘ ‘hated” his lessons, and “hated” his tasks, 
And he “hated” to have to work? 

So he sailed away on a summer day 
Over the ocean blue 

Said Lazy-Lad, “I will seek till I find 
The land of Nothing-to-Do.”’ 


So Lazy-Lad he sailed to the west, 
And then to the east sailed he, 

And he sailed north, and he sailed south 
Over many a league of sea: 

And many a country fair and bright 
And busy came into view. 

But never, alas! could he find the coast 
Of the land of Nothing-to-Do. 


Then Lazy-Lad sailed back again, 
And a wiser lad was he. 

For he said: “I’ve wandered to every land 
That is in the geography; 

And in each and all I’ve found that folks 
Are busy the whole year through, 

And everybody in every place 
Seemed to have something to do. 


“So it must be the best way after all; 
And I mean to stay on shore, 

And learn my lessons, and do my tasks, 
And be Lazy-Lad no more. 

T busiest folks are the happiest, 

nd what mother said was true: 

For I’ve found out there is no such place 

As the land ef Nothing-to-Do.” 


Moral Atmosphere. 


LESLIE STANTON. 


THE more one considers the matter the more he be- 

comes convinced that mere conventional devices, 
such as good notes, honorable mentions and awards, con- 
stitute neither sound discipline nor efficient teaching. 
Both the one and the other are dependent on the right 
moral atmostphere of the classroom,—that is, on the 
psychological relations existing between teacher and 
pupils. Ability to control or ability to teach is not, as is 
sometimes claimed, the effect of a species of hypnotic in- 
fluence; but it is the outcome of the attitude the teacher 
‘assumes toward his class and of the attitude which, by 
way of reaction, the class has a whole and as individuals 
hold toward the teacher. 

The right moral atmosphere is, then, essential to the 
achivement of the best results in the classroom. Its ab- 
sence makes class duties a torture for both teacher and 
pupils. No sympathy can exist between instructor and 
‘instructed where the right moral atmosphere does not 
exist; and without sympathy, the attainment of the high- 
‘est and most beneficial results of teaching is simply an 
‘impossibility. 

The securing of the right moral atmosphere depends 
altogether on the teacher. It is sometimes claimed that 
the members of a particular class are unusually stubborn 
‘and unmanly, that they will remain such no matter what 
teacher is placed over them, and that, do what he will, no 
man will be found able to inaugurate sympathetic rela- 
tions with them. Such a class, it is true, may present 
unusual difficulties to ordinary teachers; but it is quite 
possible, as experience has repeatedly proven, for the right 
moral atmosphere to be successfully and permanently es- 
tablished by any teacher who goes about it in the right 
‘way. The very best ordered boys, on the other hand, may, 
in a comparatively short time, be converted into rebellious 
and mean-spirited idlers by the presence of an instructor 
who has not acquired the power of enlisting the sympathy 
and winning the respect and esteem of his pupils. 

Perhaps the thing most fatal to the establishment and 
preservation of right moral atmosphere in the classroom 
is gloominess or preoccupation on the part of the teacher. 
Taciturnity or listlessness in the teacher either produces 
like results in the children or else stimulates them to un- 
due activity, resulting in giddiness, loss of time, waste 
of energy, and general lack of concentration and atten- 
tion. Then, in nine cases out of ten, the teacher, won- 
dering within himself, good easy man, full surely, why 
the pupils are dissipated, has recourse to punishment, 
thereby inciting ill-will and resentment. If there be 
need of punishment in such cases, the teacher rater 
than the pupil should be the recipient thereof, for ~t 
his door may the responsibility for the restlessness an | 
inattention be laid. 

It is, no doubt, a matter of some difficulty ever and 
always to avoid manifesting one’s occasional feeling of 
depression; but, no matter what may chance, the teach- 
er should make a strenuous effort to appear bright and 
cheerful. A dry goods clerk has, presumably, an attack 
of melancholia as often as any one else; yet he is to all 
appearances bright and cheerful day in and day out, 
all smiles and alertness, pulling down bundles of cloth 
and unfolding and refolding them as though the process 
were inexpressably delightful, and receiving all manner 
of complaints and annoyances with imperturbable seren- 
ity. And yet he does it all for a few dollars a week! 
Surely, it ought not to be such an extremely difficult mat- 
ter for a teacher to throw his depression or preoccupation 
aside, when he realizes the sublime end he has in view 
and the exalted motives through which he labors. 

It was a favorite maxim of St. Bernard that, when 
a monk was about to go to choir, he should say to his 
thoughts of work and study: “Stay you here at the door 
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and enter not; I will meet you again when I leave the 
chapel.” In like manner, should the teacher, at the com- 
mencement of each school day, pause on the threshold 
of the classroom and bid his depression and anxiety, his 
cares and preoccupations au revoir if not good-bye. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, something of this sort must 
be done if the right moral atmosphere is to be secured. 
The teacher’s presence must be a light and an inspiration 
to the pupils, not a sullen cloud obscuring the beauties 
that lie about and above them, nor a dead weight drag- 
ging them backward from the better things of life. 


Suggestions for Commencement. 


] F your school is to have any kind of formal commence- 

ment exercises, it is time that preparations for the 
same should be well under way. By starting early and 
doing a little from time to time, regular class work need 
not be interfered with in the last weeks. We present 
herewith actual programs of Catholic school graduation 
exercises. They are suggestive as to desirable features 
for such entertainments, and also as to proper variety in 
make-up of the programs. Drills, in the way of cos- 
tume marches for girls, and military and gymnastic 
movements for the boys, serve to enliven the entertain- 
ment and please the patrons of the school by bringing 
all, or nearly all, the children on the stage. On our 
editorial page some suggestions are given about grad- 
uation essays, 


Program for Academy or High School. 


1. Chorus—‘The Sea Nymph’s Song’’—Ivanovici-Kron—(piano- 
forte accompaniment.) 
2. Polonaise—Op. 26—Chopin. 


CLABS THEME—JOHN HENRY CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


3. HEssay—(Introduction to class theme.) 
“But hark! a grand mysterious harmony: 
Like the deep and solemn sound of many waters.” 
“Liebestraume’’—Liszt—piano solo. 
Essay—‘‘Life of Newman.” 
“Minds that heavenward tower 
Aim at a wider power 
Gifts on the world to shower.” 
“Melodie a la Mazurka’’—Op. solo. 
Essay—‘‘Characteristics!| of Newm 
“Truth in its wealthier suena ane nobler space 
Given for my eye to range and feet to trace.” 
“Ballade’’—Op. 20—Reincke—piano solo. 
Essay—Tractarian Movement (Newman’s part in it.) 
“Straight on towards heaven to press with single bent 
To know and love my God and then to die content.” 
10. Chorus—‘‘Lead, Kindly Light’’—Nichol. 
11. Essay—‘Newman, the Poet and Saint.” 
“I see the light of heaven and I hear its music.” 
12. solo. 


CONFERRING OF HONORS. 
13. Final Chorus—‘‘Praise Ye the Father’—Gounod. 


For a Large Graded Girls’ School. 


1. “Grand Processional March’’—Viviani—five to ten girls at 
pianos, violins and mandolins. 
2. “The Warbling Bird’’—Penschel—class chorus. 


CLASS THEME—LEO XIII. 


3. Essay—(Introduction to class theme)—text: 
“Innocent child and snow-white flower! 
Well are ye paired iin your opening hour. 
4. Minstrels’’—Briston—march and for 
minims 
5. Essay—(continuation of class theme)—text: 
“The morning comes from the east, 
With a gleam for the folds of the vestments 
And a glance for the face of the priest.’ 
“Queen Flora’s Day Dream’’—Operetta (chorus, tableaux, etc.) 
Essay—(continuation of class theme)—text: 
“His rule of justice, order, peace, 
Made possible the world’s release. 
Taught prince and serf that power is but a trust, 
And rule, alone, that serves the ruled is juni. 
8. ——— Expressions—Eighth Grade—piano accompani- 


mp 


Pn (a) Marzveilchen; (b) Im Stillen Thal—piano, vio- 
lins and madolins. 
Tableau: Pleiades Receiving the Obeisance of the Season. 
10. Essay—(continuation of the class theme)—text: 
“God sent His singers upon earth 
With songs of sadness and of mirth; 
That they might touch the hearts of men 
And bring them a to heaven again.”’ 
11. “On the River’’—Nichol 
12. — De Fra Diavolo’ ’—Auber—violin and mandolin 
ue 


13. “The Little Sinner’’—Recitation for little girl. 
14. ‘“‘Sonate’’-—Bohm—(three to six girls. 
15. Essay (conclusion of class theme) Lumen in Coelo. 


CONFERRING OF HONORS. 
Finale—Coronation March from ‘‘Prophet’’—Meyerbeer. 


For a Graded Boys’ School. 


Orpheus Club Waltz—Preston. 
Rosary Links (a) Introductory, ao” The Vis- 
sion of St. Dominic; (c) Knights of Our L 
“We would make thee chains, sweet yy, 
Chains of wealth untold— 
All of a lustrous ore the ages may never dim; 
Glittering link upon link of silver and gold, 
he gold of thy Son’s own prayer, 
The silver of Gabriel's 
bak a 1. The Nativity. The Return from Calvary. 
3. The Three Marys. 4. The Three Graces. 5. Mother 
of Consolation. 
Piano Duet—‘‘Up-to-Date March’’—Geibel. 
Knights Old and New—(a) When Knighthood was in Flow- 
(b) The Flower of Modern Knighthood (costume tab- 
eau). 
Piano Trio—‘‘In Forest Green’’—Dor 
“The Mantle of St. John de Matha” Whittier. 
Operetta—‘‘The Bell in the Forest.’ 
Valedictory Essay—“Chivalry.” 


For a Mized School. 


i. ae chorus; 2. Minuet, girls; 3. Our Heroes, little boys; 
4. Darda March, V. Williams, for mandolins and guitars; 5. 
Among the Star Fairies, little girls; 6. Recitation, ‘‘Music on 
the Rappahannock;:” 7. Merry Gypsies, girls; 8. Slave Ship, 
Henry Russell. boys; 9. Rose Drill, girls; 10. National Medley, 
Gargiulo, mandolins and guitars; 11. The Last Hymn, class re- 
citation; 12. Dumb Bell Gymnastics, boys; 13. Te Deum, girls. 


Supplementary Training for 
First Holy Communion. 


REV. H. J. HEUSER. 


HEN the memory has been stored with the proper 
knowledge, we must look to the practical appli- 
cation of that knowledge, so as to generate a habit of 
prayer which will make piety natural and easy. But 
this training to the habit of prayer in the child must 
be gradual, very gradual, so as not to create a distaste 
and hence a prejudice against it from the very start. 
A pastor takes the children into the church to make a 
short visit to the Blessed Sacrament. He goes at their 
head, like the general of an army. They have been 
taught to make the sign of the cross carefully, reverently, 
as they enter; they move slowly and genuflect devoutly. 
Then he, the leader, addresses our Lord briefly, with 
words that the children can cateh and understand. 

Before he turns to lead out his young flock, he says: 
“Good-bye, dear Lord—we shall soon come again to get 
Thy blessing, for we wish to love and honor Thee with 
our whole hearts.” Such language the children under- 
stand, and their thought is stimulated as well as their 
affection, when with each visit thus made the priest 
unites some special end or wish which is interpreted be- 
forehand to the little ones. Today “we salute our Lord 
simply ;” at another time, “we beg pardon for our sins 
and faults;” again we go to ask Him “for those who 
neglect Him,” or for “father and mother,” or for the 
blessing of “preparing well to receive Him in First Com- 
munion;” and so a thousand objects can be called forth 
to elicit the attention and thoughtful interest of those 
young minds upon the primary object of our Lord’s dwell- 
ing in His Tabernacle. 

Since the main aim is to make the children appreciate 
these acts so that they return to them spontaneously, 
it is well to couple the visits to the Blessed Sacrament 
with some innocent pleasure. Any occurrence which 
gives special delight to the children should at once be 
made the obiect of a visit of the First Communion bands 
to tell our Lord: “Thank you. dear Lord.” Thus they 
learn to refer all things blessed and joyful to the source 
of their true and future happiness. 

As none should be so much interested in the magnifi- 
cence of the First Communion celebration as the Com- 
munieants themselves, it will be both possible and advis- 
able to interest them in advance in some scheme for the 
embellishment of the House of God and the altar on the 
great day. Many little hands may be'set busy for all the 
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odd moments of the season preceding the First Commun- 
ion. Instead of buying flowers, garlands, bows and a 
thousand other ornaments, the children might be taught and 
helped to make these things. It will interest them for ever 
after in the beauty of God’s House and in the prepara- 
tion of the young First Communicants who may follow 
them in future years. If the boys can make designs, 
garlands and the like, the girls can, under superior di- 
rection, help in the making of altar cloths, cassocks and 
surplices for the sanctuary boys, ties, or their own dresses 
for the occasion. 

When the children are thus engaged in the thought 
about this great reception to come, they may be safely 
made the object of some honorable distinction in the 
parish. It will rouse their self-respect and will instinc- 
tively cause the older portion of the flock to exercise a 
sort of reverent protectorate over them. Many will pray 
for them,but they. may also help them, at times when 
they are out of the sight of their pastor or teachers or 
parents, to act with a spirit becoming their prospective 
honor. The consciousness that everybody in the parish 
knows to what great office the boy or girl is destined, 
makes a safeguard against many a wrong. 

Thus at the Forty Hours’ Devotion these children 
should be made a special and altogether “Guard of Hon- 
or” of the Blessed Sacrament. The boys might be al- 
lowed to wear the cassock or badge during the watch be- 
fore the Tabernacle; the girls to have some equally suit- 
able distinction. Similar prominence may be given 
them during other devotions and publie celebrations, all 
of which is likely to have a good effect upon their sense 
of honor and future stability.—Ecc’l Rev. XIII. No. 6 


Memories of a Religious Teacher. 


‘“*CAROLA MILANIS”’ O. S. D. 


(Continued from April.) 

Beauty separated from Truth is a wilful daughter 
parted, for her own destruction, from a wise mother. 
The true teacher takes no part in such severing of sacred 
ties. That school room could have been a veritable pris- 
on to the little ones who occupied it six hours a day, for 
it was unpleasantly situated in the midst of incomparably 
better rooms. It had windows on only one side, and so 
the light was very unequally distributed, of course, but 
on the walls of the darker corners were bright-colored 
pictures of birds, flowers, animals and landscapes, all 
chosen with due regard to the edueational capacity of 
third and fourth grade pupils. In the bright corners 
were flower-laden plants and graceful climbing vines. 
Among the latter were hung portraits, in black and white, 
of America’s statesmen, generals, poets and orators, also 
of the Church’s great bishops and priests. 

Near a window there was, to the delight of the boys. 
a glass tank in which turtles, snails, frogs and minnows 
dispoiled themselves, and on the wide sills of all the win- 
dows were geological specimens, and others things suit- 
able for object lessons. Religion was manifested every- 
where, but was exclusive nowhere. 

The pupils of “the Bower,” as we used to call Sister 
Eumena’s room, were always very busy, and very happy 
every day, but on Friday afternoon they were very im- 
portant. It was then their reading circle met; its wee 
officers occupied seats on the teacher’s platform, and 
though they were only primary pupils, they conducted 
their affairs with all the dignity and precision of grown- 
ups, versed in “parliamentary rules.” 

How much these little ones knew about Longfellow, 
Bryant, Holmes and Whittier! How they loved Eugene 
Field and Whitcomb Riley. How well they could read 
and explain parts of Hiawatha; how readily they could 
quote from Adelaide Proctor and Eliza Allen Starr: 
how sweetly they could sing Father Faber’s hymns. 
Some visitors, mothers, aunts, cousins, were always pres- 


ent, and found themselves highly entertained and great- 
ly pleased. “It gives the children nice things to talk 
abott,” said they; and one mother rejoiced that her two 
little boys, instead of quarreling, as had been their cus- 
tom, while dressing in the morning, talked about Hia- 
watha, or some other reading circle hero. There was 
more than literature discussed at these meetings, how- 
ever, for there were “Quiz exercises” in catechism, and 
in the various lessons of the previous week, a review, all 
the more carefully prepared, because it was dignified by 
being a part of the reading circle work. 

Sister Eumena was much loved by the aged sick, and 
often I went to “the Bower,” after school, to beg her to 
accompany me on some sweet errand to the suffering 
poor. Usually, I found the greater number of the pu- 
pils still quietly occupied at their desks. Until I had 
learned the secret well, I used to exclaim, “What! all 
there kept after school for punishment?” “Oh, no, Sis- 
ter,” I was answered the first time, by a little miss with 
a faculty for giving great names to small affairs, “we are 
not punished, we are practicing our lesson in art.” On 
inquiring what this might mean, I learned that these 
tots were in the habit of begging to stay half an hour 
after school to paint in water colors. They decorated 
their written work, their daily tasks, weekly tests and 
monthly examinations with simple pictures in water col- 
ers. Of course, many of these productions were “daubs,” 
real artists are rare, but the painting of those little pic- 
tures was a refined recreation, if nothing more, and it 
was really far more. It cultivated taste, at all events, 
for I never saw in that room, a little girl having her 
hair tied with blue, when she was dressed in red. 

I do not mean to convey the idea that Sister Eume- 
na’s methods were exceptional. The. union of beauty 
and utility is made effective by many teachers not too 
much afraid of microbes to make use of pictorial decor- 
ations. Several rooms in the same building with hers 
were “pretty,” and all the teachers were “kind,” but she 
had the grades where environment begins to make a deep 
and lasting impression. 


It is a subject that merits the teacher’s most earnest 
consideration, so much is said of its influence over char- 
acter, of its power over heredity. It seems to me that it 
is somewhat easy to err in our intentions and to wander 
in our deeds, when providing a pleasant and elevating 
environment for our pupils; and that even when the 
motive is perfect, and the deeds most wise and prudent, 
the results are not always in proportion to our efforts. 
Eden’s sacred beauty did not prevent the entrance of the 
serpent. Even with the very best environment, heredity 
often wins the day. Vicious children are preserved, but 
not transformed by environment, hence we sometimes 
have the sad spectacle of “convent pupils” going astray, 
following the bent of inherited traits 

The only conqueror of heredity is God’s grace. En- 
vironment is of importance only in so far as it drives 
the soul towards the sources of divine grace, or away 
from them. The principal moral work of the parochial 
school is then, not simply the preservation of the child 
while he is a pupil, but the fortifying of him against 
the possible or probable environment of the future. If 
the environment of his school life impresses upon his 
mind the supreme importance of prayers and the sacra- 
ments as a means of grace, and inclines him to the use 
of the one and the reception of the other, it has done its 
true work, otherwise it is a fruitless satisfaction to the 
teacher, and to the pupil a mere temporary preservation. 

Constantly does there live in the heart of the true 
teacher a fear, lest in her zeal for the pupil’s present 
advancement in the multitude of merely intellectual or 
manual aequirements demanded of him by the spirit of 
the age, she fail to make his spiritual interests of suffi- 
cient importance in her own daily program and in his 
life-long esteem. The fact that we must give hours to 
his secular and only minutes to his religious instruction. 
makes it all the more important that the atmosphere of 
the school room shall be spiritually invigorating, that 
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religious ventilation shall purify every subject taught, 
that no mental microbe, fatal to moral principle, shall 
escape the teacher’s keen sight, and that she shall pre- 
serve in the school room her noblest spiritual attitude, 
that not her human weaknesses, but her divine transfor- 
mations may dominate her instructions and her discipline. 

The difference between a public and a parochial school 
is that the latter, while giving all that the former gives, 
and with an additional beauty and value, generates a 
foree that carries the soul towards the sources of that 
grace‘ which can alone conquer inherited baseness and 
viee, or perfect inherited nobility and virtue. Pardon 
me, but I must enforce this idea by repeating its expres- 
sion. 

We try to make the children happy in our schoo! 
rooms, we surround them with an environment that must 
forever influence them, through their memory of beauti- 
ful and holy things; we strive to make ourselves such 
that their memory of us, personally and individually, 
may be beautiful and holy, and we keep them spotless 
while under our care. But after all this, we have ac- 
complished little of lasting worth, if we have not given 
them an ever-strengthening impetus towards prayer and 
the sacraments, those sources of that divine grace with- 
out which the holiest environment is powerless to pre- 
serve or to rescue the soul from the consequences of 
heredity. 


Catholicity on the Map. 


Tie early Italians, Spanish and French navigators 

were Catholics, and their disvoveries were honored 
with the names of saints—St. Lawrence, St. Sebastian, 
St. Lueas, and a host of others. The Holy Saviour is 
acknowledged in San Salvador, the holy cross in Santa 
Cruz. The early Spanish and French settlements are 
easily recognized by names of saints—along the east and 
west coasts of America, throughout Canada and in that 
part of the United States originally called Louisiana 
and belonging to the French. The Freneh Catholic mis- 
sionaries left many an evidence of their zeal for God 
and love to man in the names of the towns, lakes and 
rivers, and had there been no written reports of their 
travels, discoveries settlements, much could be 
learned from a study of these geographical names. In 
giving to places the names of patron saints, the Catho- 
lics repeated what had been done in Egypt, Greece and 
Rome centuries before. In all these countries were cities 
whose names indicated at once to what God they owed 
their protection, or whose fanes of devotion they had 
the honor, and often the exclusive right, of containing. 
Although the names of saints have been freely given to 
many localities in the old world, the excessive use of 
them in the new world elicited from one ef the Euro- 
pean priests this witty remark: “Those missionaries 
have produced more saints in this devil’s country than 
sixteen centuries of Christianity have produced in Eu- 
rope.” 

The early history of New England ean be read in its 
local nomenelature. Few saints found a habitation in 
that land settled by the Puritans, who were hereties of 
the hereties, and wished to have nothing to do with 
Romish ways and Romish saints. Their devotion to 
Biblical names in seen in Salem, Lebanon, Canaan, Beth- 
el, Providence. Boston, remotely, is St. Botolph’s town. 
The far-off ancestry of the name was doubtless forgot- 
ten, and the only association was with the town of Bos- 
ton, in England, from which many of the Puritans emi- 
grated. The attachment to old England was strong, and 
many of the early settlements received the names of the 
old English home, as Plymouth, Sandwich, Cambridge, 
Porthmouth, Dartmouth, and others. Here again the 
original significance of the name was lost, or the name 
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would not have been transformed so readily. Cambridge 
in England is so called from the great stone bridge that 
was built over the Cam, probably in old Roman days. 
Dartmouth is the town at the mouth of the river Dart, 
as Plymouth is at the mouth of the Plym. Neither of 
these towns in Massachusetts is at the mouth of a river. 
Sandwich is a more appropriate name, as all will tes- 
-, who have seen the excellent glass made from its 
sand. 


* 


A Talk to the Class 
On the Existence of God. 


REV. A. URBAN. 


EAR CHILDREN :—You attend school so as to be 

instructed in all that is good and useful. Now, the 
most importanf instruction is the instruction about God. 
for its treats of the Supreme Being, His perfections and 
revelations and teaches us how we should live piously 
and well upon earth, that we may one day enjoy the 
bliss of heaven with God. If you desire to attain to 
this great happiness, you ought to pay great attention 
during religious instruction, take to heart the good les- 
sons you receive there, preserve them all your life, and 
jet them bear fruit a thousand fold. We shall begin the 
religious instruction with the doctrine of the existence 
of God. 

When any one builds a new house, his first care is 
directed towards placing that house upon solid ground, 
which we call the foundation. The firmer the ground 
or the foundation is, so much the more firm will the 
house be that is built upon it. He who neglects to build 
his house upon firm ground will soon find that his house 
falls down again. 

Our holy religious teaching is built upon a founda- 
tion, and that is the belief in the existence of God. By 
faith in the existence of God is understood that we firm- 
ly and undoubtingly believe that there is one God, an 
invisible, most perfect and Supreme Being. 

Without this belief in the existence of God, the whole 
structure of our religious teaching must fall to pieces, 
for whosoever does not believe in the existence of God 
will not believe in God’s revelations. A man who does 
not believe in the existence of God will not fear God; 
neither will he keep His commandments, but will sin 
without fear. You see, then, that in reality our entire 
religious teaching rests upon the belief in the existence 
of God. 

In order to found this belief firmly within you, I will 
bring before you the proofs of the existence of God. 
There are six principal ones, namely: 

1. The creation of the world. 

2. The preservation of the world. 

3. The order of created things above and below. 

4. The voice of conscience. 

5. Revelation. 

6. The circumstance that all the peoples of the earth 
believe in a Supreme Being. 

The first proof, then, is the creation of the world. 
Children, you all like to be in the open air, you. rejoice 
in the beautiful flowers, and in the song of the birds. 
You enjoy playing in the green fields and meadows; in 
summer time you like to sit under the shade of trees, 
and you like to look for wild berries. Many of you have 
been out in the open nights, and seen the gentle moon 
and the stars shining. Dear children, it is not sufficient 
to look at created things in a superficial manner, and to 
think: this is a flower, that is a bird, that is a tree, there 
the moon, and the stars. But we must reflect whence or 
from whom they all came. Now, it could never oceur 
to a reasonable man that all these things existed of them- 
selves. For instance, no house could rise up of itself. 
Masons, carpenters, joiners, locksmiths, splasterers have 
to be actively employed. If then not even a house, how- 
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ever small it might be, could not erect itself, how is it 
possible that the great wide world and everything that it 
contains could exist of itself? 

Now, if it is an assured fact that nothing can exist 
of itself, we might ask: Was everything that exists 
created by man? 

We will take five, ten, twenty, fifty or a hundred work- 
men, and let them singly or altogether make a flower, a 
blade of grass, a fly, or even a grain of sand. What 
would they accomplish? Nothing. Instead of a hundred 
workmen, let us take a thousand, or all the artisans of 
the whéle world; we will give them everything that they 
require; would they be able to produce the tiniest of 
creatures? Certainly not. Now, if the visible creation, 
that is to say, created things, do not exist of themselves, 
and all men cf the entire earth are unable to create any- 
thing, there must be a Being who produced the visible 
creation. Behold, children, this Supreme Being, the Cre- 
ator of all things, is God. 

The second proof of the existence of God is: the pre- 
servation of the world. Whatever has been placed there, 
or will be placed there by man, is only for a short time. 
Things even which appeared to have been made for 
centuries, have perished. But what God has created will 
last as long as it seems good to Him. Although the 
beauties of nature pass away every year, still this per- 
ishableness is only temporary;:for after a few months 
nature awakens again from the frozen sleep of winter 
to new glory and beauty. 

The third proof of the existence of God we will also 
take from the visible natural creation. By attentively 
observing the works of God, we shall see that one crea- 
ture is always subordinate to another. Man is above the 
animals, animals above plants, plants above stones, liv- 
ing creatures above inanimate ones, and the more perfect 
above the less perfect. We have every right to conclude 
from this that a creator must be above all creatures, that 
above all imperfect, defective, earthly beings, there must 
be a supreme perfect Being, namely, God. 

The fourth proof consists in the voice of conscience. 
Tf, for instance, some one wants to do wrong, he hears an 
interior voice which warns him not to do so. If he does 
not listen to this warning and sins, then the interior voice 
reproaches him bitterly; he feels within him an inde- 
seribable fear and perturbation; he is afraid without 
knowing of whom, and peace and quiet have vanquished 
from his heart. But when any one has done good, 
feels an‘interior contentment within his heart, a delight 
and a happiness which it is impossible to describe. 

Behold, children, this inward voice which praises or 
blames us is conscience. There must, therefore, be a 
Supreme Being who has placed this voice within us, and 
this Supreme Being is God. 

The fifth proof of the existence of God is revelation. 
God has revealed Himself to men; that is to say, He has 
made Himself known to them. God said to our first 
parents in Paradise: “Eat not the’fruit of the forbid- 
den tree. If you eat therefrom, you shall die. When, 
notwithstanding this, they sinned, God made known to 
them His displeasure, and ordained for each one the pun- 
ishment deserved. Later God revealed Himself to Cain. 
“Why art thou so angry, and why is thy countenance fall- 
en? Behold, if thou doest good, thou art as dear to Me 
as thy brother Abel.” 

Furthermore, God revealed Himself. to ‘Noe: “Make 
thee an ark, for I will bring the watrs of a great flood 
upon the earth to destroy all flesh.” To Abraham God 
revealed Himself several times: “Walk before Me,” said 
God to him, “and be perfect.” When Abraham was 
about to sacrifice his only son, Isaac, to God, God said 
to him: “I will bless thee, and thou shalt be filled with 
blessings. And all the people of the earth shall be blessed 
in thee.” 

God revealed Himself to the Israelites in the law 
through Moses, to whom He gave the Ten Command- 
ments upon Mount Sinai. 

In *the new law God revealed Himself to men by His 
Son Jesus Christ. 


But if God has revealed Himself to men, there must 
then be a God, for only a being who is really present 
van reveal Himself. 

The sixth proof of the existence of God is this, that 
all the peoples of the whole world believe in the existence 
of a Supreme Being. The savages call Him Manitou 
(the Great Spirit), the Mohammedans call Him Allah, 
the Jews call Him Elohim, Adonai, Jehovah, but we 
Christians call Him God. The ancient Greeks anil 
Romans even believed in numerous gods, because they 
had the idea that the operations of the Supreme Being 
were so infinite that one God was not sufficient for them. 

There are people who to this day look upon the sun 
and the fire as gods and worship these elements, so pro- 
foundly is the belief in the existence of a Supreme Be- 
ing founded amongst all the peoples of the earth. Even 
if the idea of a Supreme Being is different with many 
people, obscure and confused, still this fact is a proof to 
us that there must be a Supreme Being, there must be 
a God. For this reason the Apostles’.Creed (which con- 
tains, briefly, everything that a Christian ought to be- 
lieve), begins with the words: “I believe in God,” that 
is to say: I believe that there is a Supreme Being. 

I have, then, by incontestable proofs proved to you the 
existence of God. 

Notwithstanding this, and although the visible world 
alone is sufficient proof to this belief, there are still men 
who are so blinded as to deny the existence of God. 
They are called atheists. It is hardly credible that a 
man could go so far. Holy Writ calls these men fools, 
when it says: “The fool only says in his heart: There 
is no God.” 

IT would willingly have kept silent on this subject, but 
it is possible that later in life you may meet persons of 
this kind. I eonsider it my duty to draw your attention 
to this, and to warn you against associating with them. 
Believe them not, and accept none of their maxims! Be 
the more faithful and firm in your belief in the existence 
of God. This faith will encourage you to learn to know 
God better, the knowledge of God will lead you to love 
God, the love of God to be obedient to Him, as well as 
to fear Him. The fear of God will preserve you from 
every sin, and be an incentive to virtue and piety. Thus 
your belief in the existence of God will become the basi< 
and foundation of your eternal salvation.—Teachers’ 
—— of Catechism, Joseph Wagner, New York, 

ub. 
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#&%.%The greater our dread of crosses, the more ne- 
cessary they are for us. Be not cast down when the hand 
of God is heavy upon you. We must measure the great- 
ness of our evils by the violence of the remedies that the 
Physician of souls thinks necessary for our cure. We 
may make our trials a source of love and confidence and 
consolation, saying with the Apostle, “For our light af- 
fliction, which is but for a moment, worketh for us a 
far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” Blessed 
are they who weep, they who sow in tears, for they shall 
reap, with joy ineffable, the harvest of eternal life and 
felicity. Sti Paul said: “I am nailed to the cross with 
Jesus Christ.” Let us pray for his spirit of love and 
self-renunciation. What can we suffer that He has not 
suffered? Weak, cowardly nature, be silent, look at the 
Master, and be ashamed to complain. Let thy love for 
Him reconcile thee to thy cross; then, though thou shalt 
suffer, it will be willingly.—Fenelon. 

* * * * 


&.%.8Written composition exercises may be an ad- 
junct of the reading lessons and of any language les- 
sons. A preparation for the exercise may be similar to 
that made for reading. Subjects for composition should 
relate to things and topics studied in the school. Right 
use of capitals, and a few marks of punctuation, may 
be taught at this time, and in connection with written 
composition. Pupils may be trained to make a good 
oral expression of their acquired knowledge before they 
attempt to express it in writing. Penmanship may be 
taught in connection with this exercise. 
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SCHOOLROOM HINTS 


A Dayin Asia 


I got my idea from an article in a school journal 
which came out under the same caption about eight 
years ago, but I added to it so much that I feel at 
liberty to send it to ‘‘Intelligence.”’ 

Our seventh grade had finished the study of Asia 
and each child had selected one of its countries and 
written a paper about it, illustrating the paper with 
some typical pictures. These, except a few selected 
for the afternoon’s program, were on display. A re- 
lief map was made on the sand table and the leading 
products were placed in the proper places, as well as 
tiny paper flags belonging to each nation. We 
borrowed all sorts of things: Turkish rugs and 
draperies, Japanese porcelain and china, fans, um- 
brellas, and ornaments—anything suggestive of Asia. 
In a conspicuous place was a dish of Asiatic fruits. 

‘Each member of the class, numbering about fifteen, 
dressed in the costume of some Asiatic country, the 
Turk being a black-eyed boy reclining upon some gay 
cushions. All the countries were not represented, 
while those easiest to imitate had duplicates, as, the 
Japanese and Chinese. Upon the walls were many 
maps and some drawings. 

A few days beforehand we folded and pasted long 
and narrow envelopes of red paper,—as we were told 
the Chinese use red envelopes we did the same; and 
having visited a Chinese laundryman we were able to 
print some Chinese characters on the outside. Inside 
was an invitation, in poetry, to take a trip to Asia, a 
drink of tea in Japan and a cup of coffee in Mocha or 
Arabia, with cake containing fruits and spices from 


‘the East Indies. These were served from Japanese 


trays by the pretty maidens at the close of the pro- 

gram, which ended with a dialog entitled, ‘‘The Trial 

of Fing Wing’’. It was some trouble but it paid. 
Winifred E. Sloan. 


Spelling Bee 


To promote a little wholesome sociology among 
backward pupils in backward districts and to promote 
the cause of the dictionary at the same time, the fol- 
lowing spelling drill is quite adaptable. 

From some catalog or buyers’ guide require the 
pupils to fill out an outline similar to the following, 
aiming to secure a list of common words which are 
uncommonly spelled, not long, unusable, unspellable 
words, nor short, never missable ones. 

Kitchen (or any other topic may be chosen, ten 
words to be given under each). 


Utensils: 

Tin (ten words under each) 
Iron China 
Groceries 

flour fruits 
vegetables dried fruits 


spices miscellaneous, etc., etc. 
Notes of invitation may be issued: 


Y-o-u a-r-e i-n-v-i-t-e-d t-o a p-r-0-g-r-e--s-s-i-v-e 
s-p-e-l-l-i-n-g D-r-i-1-l, 
W-e-d-n-e-s-d-a-y N-e-x-t. 

Small tally cards bearing the following topics may 
be distributed to couples to record standings. 

Progressive spelling (the words in above outline). 

Hashed - (three words together). - 

Conversational spelling (each word of conversation 
must be spelled). 

Blind spelling (blindfold; feel of objects). 

Study hour (ten minutes. Names of guests; study 
like Chinese). 

Ghost spelling (each wrap ina sheet and see how 
many can guess each other’s names and spell). 

A policeman should be provided with a club (dic- 
tionary) to arrest any one using a word, during inter- 
mission, which he cannot spell. 

—Miss D. W. Walters in Primary School. 


Primary Geography 


One of the most successful devices I have ever used 
for review in primary geography, is in the form ofa 
question box. Iam not one who has put off the study 
of geography until the fourth vear when the pupils 
are able to handle a text. My third grade have an 
oral lesson in geography once a day and all the work 
is reviewed at the end of the month. 

At the language period the pupils write questions 
on slips of paper covering as nearly as possible the 
work of the month. These are placed ina box ar- 
ranged for the purpose. Twocaptains are chosen and 
these choose sides as for an old-fashoned spelling 
match. The questions are then put to the children in 
turn by the teacher and when one is missed by a pupil 
he takes his seat. Ifa queston is missed on one side 
and answered correctly on the other, the side answer- 
ing correctly chooses one person from the side that 
missed. Thus the game proceeds until only one re- 
mains or one side has chosen all the others. 

The questions must be answered in full and all ques- 
tions passed that would not receive full credit in an 
examination. At the end of the term a box is made 
to cover the term’s work and the match may continue 
for several days. Some questions are asked more 
than once to give pupils a chance to learn from the 
other pupils what they have failed to answer. A 
question is asked very few times before all are ready 
with the answer. I know of no more efficient way to 
prepare pupils for their promotion tests than this. It 
also teaches them accuracy of statement and necessi- 
tates a close attention for the mistakes of others. 

Subscriber to Primary School Era. 


Ideal Busy Work 


For busy work in the primary grades I have found 
nothing more satisfactory than the use of musk- 
melon seeds. They are clean and sanitary and it re- 
quires the greatest neatness on the part of the child 
to use them well. By well, I mean in a careful, 
profitable manner without dropping most of them on 
the floor and eating the rest. 
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At the beginning of the school year, when musk- 
melons are in season, the children are asked to save 
all the seeds they have at home. Not only do they 
save them but dry and clean them as well, so that the 
seeds are in good condition for use. This in itself 
had an ethical value aside from cleanliness, for the 
children delight in the thought of giving something 
to the schoolroom as well as affording pleasure to 
their roommates, and all are eager to lenda hand. In 
this way enough seeds may be collected to last a 
whole year without any expense to the teacher. 

During the period for Busy Work, a small measure 
of seeds is placed on each desk and immediately the 
children proceed to work. Of course a copy of what- 
ever the class is to dois placed on the blackboard in 
large, boldletters. The work for the child consists in 
the reproduction. 

We do all sorts of things with the seeds. One day 
we make the numbers from one to ten. The next, the 
children write their names. The hard words in the 
spelling are used another time and we make a practice 
of writing the names of every holiday we celebrate. 

To form the words George Washington, Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, Memorial Day or any similar group of 
words with seeds, in a given time, each seed touching 
the other, requires an infinite amount of patience, 
careful observation, deep concentration, considerable 
self control, and perfect quiet, for the slightest jar of 
the desk disarranges the seeds and ruins the symmetry 
of the work. This is an infringement on the rights of 
others and the children are brought to see this and to 
respect the rights of their neighbors. 

Let me repeat that for cultivating the principles of 

elf-control, concentration, patience, neatness and at- 
tention to business the use of muskmelon seeds can- 
not be surpassed. And are these sot the foundation 
stones in the life building of the little folks and why 
not with muskmelon seeds (something tungible) as 
well as with fairy tales or ethical talks which, to say 
the least, make the children sleepy. 

Francis Lynne. 


Third Grade Spelling 


One method which I have found very helpful in 
spelling and which teaches the form, meaning and 
pronunciation is this one. 

Select about ten words from either on Read- 
ing, Nature Study or Geography, which you think 
the child will be apt to make use of in his writing. 

Write one word on the board atatime. Require 
the children to look closely at it, to get a picture of 
itin their minds. Call attention to the puzzling part 
by underlining it, or ask the pupils what part people 
would be likely to mispell. Then pronounce it dis- 
tinctly and require the pupils to do likewise. Call for 
a sentence containing the word so as to show its 
proper use and meaning. Then require the pupils to 
write it four or five times according as the words are 
difficult. Keep account of all words taught and re- 
view them every week. Spelling like everything else 
requires variety of presentation. Another way which 
excites the interest is dictation. Pick out some famil- 
iar, interesting paragraph and copy it on the black- 
board. Kead and call on the pupils to read it. Point 


out the difficult words and impress upon the pupils, to 
pass over words which they know and study only 
those which they do not. Here the words are pre- 
sented to the pupils in their proper place, the para- 


graph. 
Subscriber. 


Out-door Arithmetic in May 


We are going to find the area of this tennis court. 
What must we first do? After we have found the 
length and the width what must we do? How shall 
we find the perimeter? 

Find the distance from the step to the gate in rods. 
This is the length of the part of the campus between 
the walk and the main building. Find the width and 
keep these measurements to use in problems. 

Examples made from the children’s measurements. 

1. The length of the board walk from the school 
building to the gate is 314 feet; the width is 

4 feet. Find the perimeter. 
. The length of the cinder track between the 
gates is 72 yards and the width is 3 yards. 


What is the area? 

3. The tennis court is 7 rods long and 4 rods wide. 
What will be the length of a piece of tape that 
will reach entirely around it? 

4. The pond is 168 feet long and 52 feet wide. 

. Find the area and the perimeter.—Third School 
ear. 


Let the Children Vote 


A month ago the children were asked to keepa 
close watch upon the general tidiness of the school, 
and see which of their schoolmates kept his clothes 
the cleanest, and tidiest. They were to watch around 
the desks to see where paper was strewn upon the 
floor and which child had been most careful about 
cleaning the mud from his shoes before coming into 
his room. This could be seen by the mud and rubbish 
or his lack of it under the seats. 

The children were instructed to notice those who 
saw pictures out of order and straightened them ; those 
who saw coal scraps and ashes on the floor and 
cleaned them up; or those who left their desks tidy 
before going out for recess, noon, or night. and 
those who helped to watch the ventilation and heating 
of the room. Of ccurse the teacher would have to watch 
this too, but still the children should be encouraged 
to learn a few laws of ventilation, from practice in 
school observation. 

When four weeks of careful doing and watching 
had passed election day came. Three were chosen 
from the body by a majority of hands to ect as 
judges; two as distributers and collectors of ballots, 
two as tally-men. The ballots were distributed for 
the tidiest and the one receiving the most marks was 
elected. The judges, distributers,and tally-men chose 
one each to take his place to decide the fate of the 
‘*picture man’’ and he was voted on. Another change 
of officers was made as above, and the ‘‘ash sweeper’ 
elected. 

This went on untilall the points they were to watch 
were taken up. The children greatly enjoyed trying 
to be the one who should be most careful in his own 
dress and surroundings, and the care of the school- 
room. The election day was one long to be remem- 
bered for no one was slighted in holding some kind of 
office, and every one had a chance to be the head in 
his branch of schoolroom ethics. 

: Sam R. Brown. 
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Language and Reading. 


Composition and Nature Study 


Personation of Birds 


Ask the children to write ‘‘personations’’ of birds, 
as if the writer were a bird. Give them the following 
directions: Write in the first person. Describe your- 
self as accurately as you are able, without telling your 
name. Tell of your habits and manner of life, your 
summer and winter homes, your home cares—your 
nest building, your parental joys and anxieties, the 
enemies you have to avoid. Mention at some length 
the trouble you take to give your little ones a good 
start in life, and to enable them to earn their own 
living. Describe your songs, and try to indicate why 
they differ, and what you mean by each one. Try to 
present a somewhat complete picture of the bird and its 
life, from the bird’s point of view. At the close of your 
personation the hearers may vote upon the name of 
the bird presented. A family of birds may also be 
described, as if they were persons,—and are they not? 
A very fine model of this kind of work is ‘‘Our New 
Neighbors at Ponkapog,’’ by T. B. Aldrich.—Bird Day. 
Silver Burdett & Co. 


The Objective Constructions 


MARY HALL LEONARD. 


The word ‘‘object’’ in grammar has many varieties of 
technical meaning. 

A transitive verb denotes an action which is carried 
over from the actor to the thing which receives the 
action, and the noun or pronoun which names the re- 
ceiver of the action is the object of the verb. Particip- 
les and infinitives share with verbs the power to take 
objects. 

The same term is applied to a noun or pronoun 
which a preposition connects as a subordinate to some 
other word. These two kinds of objects are alike in 
one respect. They must be in the objective case if 
the word used has such a case. Both of these objects 
are easy to recognize. But there are related con- 
structions that are more difficult. 

There is the indirect or ‘‘dative’’ object, as ‘‘I give 
you my hand.”’ It has many subtle marks which 
may or may not all be present in a given case. 

If the indirect object follows the direct, it requires 
a preposition, to, for, or of, as, ‘“‘I give my hand to 
you.’’ Ina few cases the preposition is required even 
when the indirect object precedes the direct, as ‘I ac- 
cepted for you the invitation.’’ 


The indirect object usually denotes a person, while 
the direct object means a thing. But there are cases 
in which the object denoting the person is made di- 
rect, and the one meaning the thing becomes indirect 
with the preposition of, as ‘‘they told me of the cir- 
cumstances.’’ If either of the two objects is used 
without the other it becomes direct, as ‘‘I paid John 
wages,”’’ ‘‘I paid John,”’ ‘‘I paid wages.”’ 

The indirect object in Latin and some other lan- 
guages takes the dative case, and this was formerly 
true in English. The verb teach anda few others in 
Latin give the accusative form to the object denoting 
the person as well as to that denoting the thing, but 
in English there is nothing to distinguish these con- 
structions from the usual one of direct and indirect 
object. In ‘‘He taught John the lesson,’’ or ‘‘He 
taught the lesson to John,’’ John is an indirect object 
in English even tho in Latin such a word would take 
the accusative case. Ina very few instances the in- 
direct object can be made the subject of the passive 
voice, while the direct object remains as a ‘‘ Retained 
Object’’ after the passive verb, as, ‘‘I was given an 
apple.’’ But this is not usually so good a construc- 
tion as the regular form of the passive sentence. 

The indirect object seems to be an intermediate con- 
struction between the true object and the preposi- 
tional adverbial phrase, and it is sometimes difficult 
to see precisely where the line should be drawn on 
either side. 

There is another kind of objective construction that 
is known by various names, among which are ‘‘facti- 
tive obiect,’’ ‘‘objective complement’’ ani objective 
predicate. The factitive object follows a direct object 
and sustains to it an attributive or predicate relation, 
so that both parts are necessary to complete the 
meaning of the verb. This factitive object, or objective 
complement, may be a noun or pronoun, an adjective, 
a participle, an infinitive or an infinitive copula fol- 
lowed by an adjective or noun. 

Examples. 

They made him captain. 

They thought him wise. 

They saw him running. 

They asked him to stay. 

They begged him to be merciful. 


In changing such a sentence to the passive voice the | 


verb becomes a copulative phrase, the direct object is 
made the subject, and the objective complemert be- 
comes the attribute of the sentence, as, ‘‘He was 
chosen captain.”’ 

The objective constructions present many difficul- 
ties to students of English. But if the main types are 
well understood a careful comparison with these 
types will usually show clearly to which class a given 
construction belongs. 


Reading 


Herewith is a list of questions sent out by the state 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of the state of 
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Maine, which any teacher would do well to apply to 
herself as a test, and so to conduct her reading that 
she may answer the questions satisfactorily. 

1.—Write in a blank book the complete titles of the 
books you read this year. 

2—Write a short sketch of the author of each book 
read. 

3.—Mark the books that vou like best with a cross. 

4.—Why do you prefer these books? 

5—In what ways have they helped you? 

6.—What friends did you make in the books read? 

7.—Why did you select them for friends. 

8.—What is the best idea in your favorite book? 

9.—What is the most important fact? 

10.—What is the choicest sentence? 

11.—How many times have you read the books 
marked with crosses? 

12.—Have you taken notes while reading? 

13.—Have you committed to memory striking pass- 
ages? 

14.—Do vou make some record of all the books you 
read? 

15.—What newspapers and magazines do you read 
regularly? 

16.—Do you put in a scrap-book the gems you read? 

17.—How much time do you spend each day in read- 
ing? 

18.—Do you consult reference books for information 
on matters you do not understand in your reading? 

19.—In what ways has your reading benetited you? 

20.— What books would vou like to read next? 


Composition Exercises 


Stories to Be Imitated 


EXERCISE I. 


Compare the two following stories, and notice that 
the story of ‘‘The Two Farmers” is written in imita- 
tion of that of ‘‘The Two Goats.”’ 

The Two Goats. 


Two goats met upon a narrow bridge which led 
across a deep mountain stream. They were going in 
opposite directions, and neither would retreat for the 
other. After quarreling for some time they began to 
fight, and finally, losing {their balance, they both fell 
over into the stream below. 

The Two Farmers. 


Two farmers quarreled about a meadow, each claim- 
ing itus hisown. As they could not agree, they had 
a long lawsuit over the matter. At last the following 
verdict was rendered: ‘‘Since each has as much right 
to the meadow as the other, it must be sold and the 
money divided between them.’’ This wasdone. The 
cost of the lawsuit, however, was so great that the 
money received from the sale of the meadow was not 
sufficient to pay it, and each farmer had to sell his 
house to make up the necessary sum. 

Write a story of your own in imitation of that of 
Two Goats.”’ 


EXERCISE If. 


The Division of a Nut. 


Two boys found a nut, and both wanted it. Each 
grew quite angry because he could not have it all. 
At last a man came by to whom they gave the nut to 
divide for them. He gave each boy half of the shell, 
and kept the kernel himself. 

Tell a similar story about two chickens, a worm, 
and an old hen. 

Tell such a story about two cats, a monkey, and a 
piece of cheese. 


EXERCISE Ill. 


The Woodpecker and the Dove. 


A woodpecker and a dove had just returned from a 
visit to a peacock. The woodpecker said to his com- 
panion, ‘‘I don’t see why the peacock should be so 
proud. He has neither fine feet nor a fine voice.” 
The dove answered, ‘‘I confess I did not pay any at- 
tention to them, for I was occupied in admiring his 
handsome head, the beauty of his feathers, and his 
majestic tail.’’ 

Imitate this fable by writing the conversation of 
two girls who have returned from a visit to a 
friend. 


EXERCISE IV. 


Write imitations of the fables of ‘‘The Fox and the 
Grapes,’’ ‘‘The Monkey and the Cat,’’ ‘‘The Farmer 
and the Fox,’’ and any other fables which you may 
know. 


EXERCISE V. 


The Mountain and the Squirrel. 


The mountain and the squirrel 

Had a quarrel, 

And the former called the latter ‘‘Little Prig.”’ 

Bun replied: 

‘‘You are doubtless very big; 

But all sorts of things and weather 

Must be taken in together 

To make up a year, 

And a sphere; 

And I think it no disgrace 

To occupy my place. 

If I’m not so large as you, 

You are not so small as I, 

And vot half so spry. 

I'll not deny you make 

A very pretty squirrel track. 

Talents differ; all is well and wisely put; 

If I cannot carry forests on my back, 

Neither can you crack a nut.”’ 

—R. W. Emerson. 

Write in your own words a somewhat similar 
speech which a bird might be supposed to make toa 
tree with which he had quarreled.—Essentials of 
English Composition. Ginn & Co. 


“The trees are Nature’s music— 
Her living harps are they, 
On which the fingers of the wind 
Majestic marches play.”’ 
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Dumber and Arithmetic. | 


The Teaching of Percentage 


HENRIETTA E. SHIRLEY. 


Percentage being only an application of the princi- 
ples of common and decimal fractions, the question 
may well arise, Why should the subject of percentage 
present any special difficulty to the pupil? 

Even tho the preliminary work has been well done 
and the subject well presented, what teacher has not 


been disappointed to find that her pupils will write 


such statements as this: ‘*44%=.25?’’ The causes of 
the vagueness and confusion in the child’s mind when 
he tries to solve problems in percentage, are, I be- 
lieve, mainly these: 
l. Meaninglessness of the Percent Symbol 
In common and decimal fractions, if he has been 
well taught, the denominator of any fraction sug- 
gests to the child’s mind the number of equal parts 
into which the unit has been divided: in the fraction 
&, the 8 suggests the eight equal parts into which the 
unit is divided, while the 3 


SS suggests the three parts 

to be considered. Similar- 

ly, in the fraction .35, the 

SS > two decimal places suggest 
SS 


to the pupil’s mind the 
word hundredths, which in 
turn suggests the 100 equal 
Fig. parts into which the whole 

is divided. 

The percent symbol, on the contrary, suggests noth- 
ing to the child but the word percent, which means 
nothing to him unless he has had a great deal of drill 
in visualizing percents and in associating the word 
percent with the word hundredths and with the idea 
hundredths. I have found the following plan a very 


Fig. 2. 


successful one in familiarizing the pupil with the idea 
that the percent symbol meansa fraction the denomi- 
nator of which is 100: 


First, I have pupils draw squares on the blackboard 


and on paper, of a size easily divisible into 100 equal 
parts, I find that a 10-inch square for the blackboard 


anda 24-inch square for paper are convenient sizes. 
By dividing the sides of the former into one-inch parts 
and those of the latter into quarter-inch parts, the 
Square may readily be divided into 100 equal parts. 
A certain number of the percents are shaded, and I 
represent each of these shaded parts in three differ- 
ent ways: 
By the percent symbol. Decimally. Fractions. 


(symbol) 08 

5% 05% 5% 

he 

25 
12% 12% 


The pupils do these exercises until every one is 
familiar with the idea represented by the symbol. 
I vary the exercises with such work as this: 

1. Drawa 2'%-inch square and let it represent a 
160-acre farm. Divide it into 100 equal parts, and 
represent by shading, (a) 30 A., (b) 2u A., (c) 1 A., (a) 
4A., (e) 40 A 

2. Aman sold a horse so as to gain 30 per cent of 
the cost, thus gaining $45. Leta 2!4-inch square rep- 
resent the cost of the horse, and represent by shading 
the $45 which was gained, These exercises may a 
continued indefinitely. 


I]. Pupils Unfamiliar with Terms of Percentave 


* In the work preceding percentage most of the prob- 
lems deal with material that comes within the scope 
of the child’s experiences. But when percentage is 
reached the pupil finds himself confronted by terms 
of which, probably, he has never heard before, or of 
which he has at best but a vague notion. Interest, 
discount in its several applications, insurance, pre- 
mium, investments, advance, profit, stocks, etc., are 
almost foreign terms tothe majority of pupils. These 
terms must not only be explained, but the pupils 
must be given exercises of various kinds involving the 
use of these words until they become a part of the 
child’s vocabulary. 

Ifa pupil understands the wording of a problem 
and still cannot solve it,I have found that having 
him represent the problem by means of a square re- 
moves the vagueness and obviates the difficulty, e. g.: 
A lot was sold for $960 more 
/ than it cost,which was a gain of 
’ 60 per cent. Find the cost. Let 
, the pupil represent the whole 
Ji, cost by a 2%%-inch square, and 

/, represent the $960, which he re- 
J, cognizes as gain, by shaded parts. 
Knowing that 60 per cent of a 

” Fig. 3. number equals 2 of it, he divides 
his square into five equal parts, shading three of them, 
and showing that they equal $960. They cannot help 
seeing that 2 of the cost=$960; } of the cost=% of 
$960=$320; whole cost=5 x $320=$1600. 

Right here I would caution teachers against allow- 
ing their pupils to use such expressions as this: {= 
1% of $960=$320. If we wish our pupils to have clear, 
definite ideas, we must train them to make clear, 
definite statements, and to mention the base of 
every fraction they use in solving a problem. a 
is obviously absurd, and yet how often we fin our 
pupils making just such statements as this. If they 
fully understand that the } mentioned means + of the 
cost, it is no hardship for them to state it. Certainly, 
in no portion of the arithmetic is it more necessary 
for pupils to make clear statements than in the sub- 
ject of percentage. 
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Forever, blessing those that look on them. 


Memory Gems 


—Tennyson. 
as The mind that ocean’s secrets knows, 
Books are the visible souls of men, and a good book, Perfumes the lily, paints the rose, 
like a good life, is filled as a lamp, with light.—Dr. That counts each star that shines above, 
Geikie. Alone can fathom mother’s love. 


—Mrs. R. N. Turner. 
Education and freedom are the only sources of true - ” 


Bright. decide, 
In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or 
Great deeds cannot die; evil side. 
They with the sun and moon renew their light —James R. Lowell in The Present Crisis. 


Dandicraft in School 


NATURE STUDY DRAWINGS 
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DRAWING FOR THE GEOGRAPHY CLASS 


The foregoing exercises in drawing are from Practical Drawing by Webb, Ware, and Zaner, Book 1V, Published by A. 
Flanagan Co., Chicago. Books Ito IV, 15 cents each; V to VIII, 20 cents each. 


True happiness 
Consists not in the multitude of friends, 
But in the worth and choice. 
—Ben Jonson. 


Genius is an immense capacity for taking trouble. 
—Carlyle. 


“There isn’t a blossom under our feet, 
But has some teaching, short and sweet, 
That is richly worth the knowing; 


And the roughest hedge, and the sharpest thorn. 


Is blest with a power to guard or warn, 
If we but heed its showing.’’ 
—Phoebe Cary. 


Merry, rollicking, frolicking May =Into the woods 
came skipping one day; 

She teased the brook till he Jaughed outright, And 
gurgled and scolded with all his might; 

She chirped to the birds and bade them sing 
A chorus of welcome to Lady Spring; 

And the bees and butterflies she set To waking the 
flowers that were sleeping yet. 

She shook the trees till the buds looked out To see 
what the trouble was all about; 

And nothing in Nature escaped that day The touch 
of the life-giving, bright young May. 

—George Macdonald, 
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Nature Study, 


Summer Companions 


LILLIAN C. FLINT. 


There are few things that will furnish more diver- 
sion for a little leisure, than that of watching the in- 
habitants that have preempted a homestead in our 
door yard, or else use itasa foraging ground from 
which to obtain their household supplies. 

One does not have to take a toilsome tramp in 
order to have this amusement. and it has a great ad- 
vantage over many other entertainments, in that one 
can stop when he pleases and take it up again at his 
leisure. 

It is surprising how many occupations one may 
count, among the insects, for these are our constant 
companions, and as often found in the city as in the 
country. It is remarkable with what human-like 
energy and calculation their work is carried on. 
There are the little agriculturists, wood cutters, car- 
penters, weavers, harvesters, sextons, teachers, spin- 
ners and day-laborers. 

They have often pre-empted their claim over night 
without the formality of filing it at a land office, 
and we find them in the morning, just as busy and 
familiar with their surroundings as if‘ they had been 
there before ourselves, and had the first right to our 
rooftree. One cannot look at insects for any length 
of time, without seeing that they know what they are 
doing and where they are going and that they intend 
getting there. They are not on the road from any- 
where to anywhere, they have a definite end. 

One great difference between inan and insects is 
that insects know how to do things without learning 
and they appear to have no conscience. One thing is 
certain regarding their labors, if they have no theorv 
they have any amount of practice, this of course, 
with their inherited aptitudes. But practice is what 
seems to count in their domestic economy. 

Weare told that the brain of an ant is larger, in 
comparison, than that of any other insect, and that 
may be true; but even other insects show a fair 
amount of brain-werk, even tho we are apt to at- 
tribute most of their actions to blind instinct. 

A few minutes’ observation will show how much 
better the sight of a bee or wasp is, than that of an 
ant. A little device will help in the study of bees, if 
there are no flowers to attract them in our door yard. 
Take a little honey, or if that is not available, a little 
sugar and water, put it on different colored papers, 
and watch the result. Within five minutes the bees 
will have found it and turned all their forces to get- 
ting this plunder. 

Different colored papers will be considered by the 
bees say, black, blue, green, orange, yellow and red, 
but they wiil come many more times to the orange 
and yellow to one visit to the other colors. 

The bees build their honey combs after the most ex- 


act geometrical pattern, and the only insect in the 
world that makes a net to do its daily marketing 
with, does it after the same mechanical rule and that 
is the spider. 

It builds its net in all sorts of queer places, in the 
branches of bushes, finely woven textures in the 
corners of buildings, earth tubes lined with silk. It 
is not a true insect tho common language calls it one; 
itis one of the brigands of the animal world and by 
means of its ingenious net it is enabled to feast upon 
the most beautiful things in creation, the butter- 
flies. 

It has one branch of specialized knowledge, and 
that is that only insects with wings makea buzzing 
noise. A clever trick will mislead this outlaw. Strike 
a tuning fork near its nest, or set spinning a hum- 
ming top, and at once the spider leaves its den and 
rushes out to attack anything within reach. 

It will seize the end of the tuning fork, and look 
anxiously about for the top, or grasp with astonishing 
fierceness the end of a comb if you hold one 
against its net and run your finger over the teeth. It 
takes the humming noise for the sound made by the 
wings ofa fly, and the shaking of the web for the 
flutter of its victim in the attempt to escape. 

Spiders have a knowledge of gravity, for they swing 
themselves about by the web and also attach little 
pieces of earth to the strands to weight it and keep it 
steady. Sometimes they sit at the doors of their 
castle like Giant Despair, killing flies with their 
pincers and stowing them away in their larder until 
they have a sufficient quantity. 

We do not give caterpillars credit for any great 
amount of brains, but I put one in a box, and when it 
found thatit could not get the usual fibers of bark 
when it wanted to wind up into a cocoon, it substi- 
tuted tiny fragments of paper which it found in its 
new home and held them together with silk which 
it wove. 

If one lives near a creek or other body of water, he 
will find another remarkable device that is exhibited 
by the water spiders. Indeed this insect sailor seems 
to have a surprising ingenuity in getting the most out 
of life. She builds her net at the bottom of the creek, 
and anchors it on the lower part of the stems of 
water plants so that it will not rise to the surface. 
But there is another necessity of this water-sprite, 
she must have air and it is worth a long watch to see 
the clever way in which she gets it. She sneaks 
cautiously up to the top of the creek, turns over on 
her back and entangling the air in the hairs of her 
abdomen, down she sinks like a drop of quicksilver, 
to the opening of her lair, where she shoots in, in ex- 
actly the same manner that water is shot out ofa 
squirt gun. 

If the cold weather threatens to put an end to our 
spying on the devices of our garden friends, some of 
them can be taken into the house and the summer 
observations be still carried on. The dry, papery 
cocoons that look so like the dried leaves left ona 
tree, hold the most fascinating kind of moths, and 
broken off and hung up where there is a uniform tem- 
perature can be spied upon all winter, until] their 
mode of hatching has become an open secret. 

I have found that insects have, all of them, either a 
sense of sight or asense of hearing. A noise ora 
motion will frighten most of them, and they scurry 
away out of sight, not to any conveniént stick or bit 
of earth that seems handy, but some well arranged 
and carefully selected hiding place, that they knew 
was available before they ventured forth among the 
daily perils of their lives. 

The secret of finding out about insects, is to keep 
still. If one makes no stir, the insects soon imagine 
him a part of the landscape, and go about their occu- 
pations with as little fear as if they were alone. 


, 
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May Flower Study 


LILLIAN M. CHERRY. 


Jack-in-the-Pulpit 


They call him Jack-in-the-Pulpit, he stands up so stiff 
and so queer, 

On the edge of the swamp, and waits for the fiower- ~ 
folk to come and hear 


The text and the sermon, and all the grave things 


that he has to say: 


But the blossoms they laugh and they dance—they 


are wilder than ever today ; 


And as nobody stops to listen, so never a word has 


he said; 


But there in his pulpit he stands, and holds his um- 


brella over his head. ; 


And we have not a doubt in our minds, Jack, you are 


wisely listening 


To the organ chant of the winds, Jack, and the tunes 
that the sweet birds sing. 
—Lucy Larcom. 

Jack-in-the-Pulpit belongs to the Arum family of 
plants, and some other members of the family are 
Water Arum, or Wild Calla, Sweet Flag, Swamp Cab- 
bage, and Golden Club. 

Near the close of April orin early May, when the 
woods are starred with the white bloodroots, in the 
full glory of their blossoming. we may begin to look 
for Jack-in-the-Pulpit. Here and there in the moist, 
shady woods, where tiny ferns are uncoiling,numerous 
families of Jacks are lifting eager heads above 
ground. Possibly one or two very ambitious ones 
may stand complete in their fresh, new pulpits, ready 
to preach their first sermons, the beginning of the 
month of May. To me, Jack-in-the-Pulpit is the most 
interesting member of the arum family, and also one of 
the most interesting of all the spring flowers, because 
of his very oddity of appearance, habits, etc. We 


ck, ye sta as 


would never think to rank him with our beloved 
violets, but a place peculiarly his own he will always 
hold in the hearts of young and old. Spring would 
not: be spring without Jack-in-the-Pulpit. Far into 
June we find the late comers busy in their pulpits. 
And in the autumn when there are few reminders of 
the spring left to us, Jack still stands proud and firm, 
changed it is true, but bearing the fruits of a summer’s 
labor in his spadix full of rich, red berries. 

Walking one day last May in the heart of the 
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woods, to seek out my little woodland friends of other 
seasons, I chanced upon a whole family of Jucks, nine 
in all, with their pointed heads above ground. Nine 
sharp-pointed ‘‘church spires” told of the coming 
preachers. Some of this family were very fleshy and 
large, and some quite tiny. They appeared such an 
appealing and human-like group I felt as if I could 
talk with them, as with people. They held very 
still, of course, while I ‘‘took their picture.’’ Then, 
carefully transplanting the entire colony to the wild 
garden, near our cottage, I had daily pleasure in 
watching the thrifty family grow, blossom into the 
hardiest of fellows and stand in radiant beauty in 
August and September. And there, side by side 
with the trilliums, orchids, and ferns, in this, another 
new spring, I find my dear old friends again, come to 
preach thru another fair summer to all who will lend 
an ear to catch their message. Truly has Gerald 
Massey spoken of ‘‘The leaf-tongues of the forest, and 
the flower-lips of the sod.”’ 

I wish time would permit us to havea better ac- 
quaintance with the relatives of Jack-in-the-Pulpit, 
but for politeness’ sake I hope all will at least call at 
the home of the other arums, as soon as possible. 

To return to Jack, E. M. Hardinge, the author of 
that interesting little book, With the Wild Flowers, 
or From Pussy-Willow to Thistle Down, speaks of 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit as a ‘‘poor relation of the stately 
calla.’’ In one sense he may be, but in another I 
should call him ‘‘rich.’””, Who would exchange Jack’s 
grand home in the heart of the woods, beneath tall 
oaks, beeches and maples, with all the melody and 
harmony of the Nature life around him, for the 
calla’s close‘‘hot-house quarters?” 

Taking a close look at Jack’s home we find he has a 
store house of rich food about two inches below 
ground. The bulb-like root, yellowish, with its many 
fiesh-colored fibers is called a corm. To the taste this 
corm is very bitter. The Indians discovered that 
boiling it converted it into quite nutritious food, 
hence its name, Indian Turnip. From the root spring 
two or three thick stems sheathed in their skins at 
the base. One stem bears the blossom or spadix, with 
its enfolding hood-like leaf, the scape or pulpit. 
Sometimes these pulpits are of a light green, veined 
with deeper tints, and in some plants stained with 
purple. This difference in color is- said to indicate 
the sex of the flowers, the males shielded by the 
green, the females by the purple hoods One, and 
generally two leaves with the three leaflets each, 
form a broad shade over both pulpit and preacher. 

I have come to feel, in stuying into Jack’s life and 
character, as if he were rather a ‘‘Jekyl-Hyde”’ sort 
of fellow—leading a two-fold life. When he is about 
his daily business of securing fertilization for his 
blossoms, he is rather cruel and unscrupulous. Asa 
stuid woodland preacher, in his fine green suit, and 
ensconced in an elegant pulpit, he appears full worthy 
to deliver any of the high messages the Creator has 
placed on the lips of his flower-children. 

Let us study the life of this plant, and perhaps in 
learning to harmonize seemingly conflicting truths we 
may see more clearly into the unity and harmony of all 
creation, thus 


‘*Looking on God’s fair world 
With quickened sight.’’ 

Finally, for an aid toaclear understanding of the 
methods of fertilization, in connection with the plant, 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit, let me refer you to chapter VII. in 
the book of E. M. Hardinge, just mentioned. I givea 
few sentences, hoping all who have not done so will 
read the entire chapter and give to any pupils who 
may be studying the plants: 

‘Let us gather an arum and strip off -the enfolding 
leaf, take Jack out of his pulpit, in fact, and see just 
what he is like. He orit is a glossy column, sup- 
ported by a short and slender stalk. Around the base of 
the column in this flower there are a number of green 
pistils growing close together in a broad, compact 
ring. Just above these, in one Jack out of a dozen, 
we find a few round white anthers with no filaments 
to speak of, but most likely the stamens will be found 
deep down inside another arum, growing, perhaps, at 
some distance from the first. 

‘“‘When the anthers ripen and open, they shed a 
quantity of mealy pollen, which drops to the pulpit 
floor. But it is utterly useless here, while the green 
pistils shut up in the other pulpit need it sorely and 
cannot mature at all without its aid. So the Jack 
that has the pollen sends some to the Jack that wants 
it, and a gnat or marsh-fly is employed as a mes- 
senger.”’ 


Paper Folding and Cardboard 
Construction 


Directions for Constructing a Cone 


1. Mark upper right hand corner B, lower left hand 
corner ©, upper left hand corner A, lower right hand 
corner D. 

2. Bisect right and left edges; mark points F and E. 

3. Connect E and F. 

4, Bisect the diameter EF; mark point X. 


Cone. 


5. Open dividers three and one-half inches (314 '’) 

6. Place sharp point of dividers on point X, and 
with pencil point of dividers describe a semicircle on 
diameter EF. 

7. Where the semicircle touches the diameter (EF) 
of the square, mark points G and H. 

8. Cut along line EF. 
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9. Cut out the semicircle GIKH (see Fig. I). 6. Bisect side KG; mark point P. 
10. Tie 11, 2 2,33, being careful that HX and GX 7. Connect by straight lines points P and L, Land 
do not overlap. O, and O and P. 
11. In the remaining rectangle (EFCD) describe a 8. With P as center and PK as radius, describe arc 
circle having a radius of one and three-fourths inches of circle KL (making lap on KL). 
ae"). 9. With Las center and LH as radius, describe arc 
12. Cut out the circle; fit and tie it as a base to of circle HO (making lap on HO). 
cone* GIKH, using four pieces of floss. 16, With O as center and OG as radius, describe arc 


REVIEW: a. Circle, center, circumference, di- of circle GP (making lap on GP). 


Fig. I Fig. Il a 
A 
I 
K 
| 
E|G 

L M 

Cc Di ic D 


Working diagrams for constructing a cone. 


ameter, radius, semicircle; b. Cone, apex of cone, base 
of cone. 


Directions for Constructing the Trianguiar 
Pyramid 


1. Draw shorter diameter EF. 


Working diagram for constructing a triangular pyramid. Triangular Pyramid. 


11. Cut on heavy lines; score and fold on dotted 
2. On line EF mark off line GH four and one-half lines (see working diagram). 7 


inches long. 12. Paste to form a triangular pyramid.—Educa- 
3. On line GH construct equilateral triangle GKH. tional Manual Training, by B. F. Johnson. 
4. Bisect side KH; mark point L. 


P *Convenient proportiors for construction of cone and base: Let the 
5. Bisect side GH; mark point O. _ radius of base bo one-hall of the semicirele used to form body of cone. 
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Geography and History. 


f — 


Great Industries 


E. A. MOORE. 


[This is one of a series of special articles prepared to meet 
the growing demand of progressive teachers for the latest 
available information along the lines of commercial geogra- 
phy, whick is also used extensively for language work. ] 

Tea 

If you will look on your map of Asia in Upper 
Burma along the Brahmaputra River you will find 
the province of Assam where tea is believed to have 


by neglect auickly responds to good care and thrives 
again when furnished proper nourishment. 

Tea is thought to have been taken northward into 
China about 1,500 years ago, and from China to Japan 
not later than the ninth century; tho some authorities 
claim that it isa native of both those countries, and 
the Japanese declare that it freely grows wild in some 
parts of their island empire. Historians say that tea 
drinking was introduced in Japan in 692 and that 
seeds were brought from China in the eighth century, 
by means of which some famous Japanese tea gardens 


A section of a South Carolina tea field showing size of plants, and the school for pickers established by Dr. C. U. Shepard 


originated. This province was ceded to Great Britain 
in 1826. A few years later ina jungle bordering on 
the Brahmaputra River ina hot, humid atmosphere 
where frost is unknown were found thickets of native 
tea trees some of which were nearly thirty feet high. 
These tea trees had large bright-green leaves nine 
inches long and four wide. 

From this source tea is believed to have been car- 
ried east and northas faras the remote northern 
regions of Japan for the tea plant can endure con- 
siderable cold, even brief periods of snow and ice, tho 
at the expense of its size and utilty. Indeed the tea 
plant is a good traveler and quite readily adapts itself 
to changed conditions. It has been proved by care- 
fully conducted experiments in this country that the 
stunted varieties that have long srffered from cold, 
neglect, and starvation, (for plants as well as animals 
suffer greatly from poor foods and _ insufficient 
nourishment, the plant probably more than the 
animal since it cannot go out in search of its food but 
must take what_is given it) yet the tea plant stunted 


were planted that are still in existence. The Dutch 
introduced tea, as a beverage, into Europe about the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 

Some attempts to grow tea in the United States 
were made as early as 1850, but little was accom- 
plished until about ten years ago when that eminent 
authority Dr. Charles U. Shepard, Professor of 
Chemistry at the Medical College of the State of South 
Carolina, began a series of successful scientific experi- 
ments with the tea plant at Pinehurst near Summer- 
ville, S. C. 

Encouraged by Dr. Shepard’s success, Secretary of 
Argiculture Wilson hopes to develop the industry in 
our Southern States. Congress has at different times 
made small appropriations, $5,000 and $10,000, for this 
work, and experiments have been conducted thru 
state agricultural colleges in the gulf states. Later 
he hopes to introduce the tea plant into Tennessee, 
North Carolina, Arkansas, Indian Territory, Okla- 
homa, Missouri, and some other states. 

While Secretary Wilson believes that the tea in- 
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dustry in the United States can be better promoted 
thru companies than thru individuals , for the reason 
that it requires a considerable outlay of capital to cul- 
tivate properly a large number of acres of tea, yet 
there is an opportunity for profit for the individual 
farmer since, as Dr. Shepard suggests, ‘‘there is a 
large class of people who might profitably add the 
cultivation of tea to that of vegetables, filling out the 
corners of their gardens and fields with tea bushes, as 
they do in China, or substituting useful as well as 
ornamenta! evergreen hedges of that plant tor the 
present unsightly and costly and frequently unreliable 
fences. 

‘*As these little tea gardens are extended and mul- 
tiply, factories will be established in each neighbor- 
hood for the larger manufacture of commercial tea, 
whither the products of the gardens surrounding may 
be bought and sold, precisely as canning factories 
and dairies consume the surplus production of truit 
and milk.”’ 

The tea plant is an evergreen shrub with numerous 
leafy branches. It is cultivated to grow three to six 
feet high. When mature the leaves may be six or 
more inches long, but they are picked when much 
smaller. The plant bears a white flower an inch or 
more in diameter and a three-capsuled nut containing 
three seeds. The tea plant begins to yield when three 
vears old and dies eight or nine years later. The 
leaves are picked three times at least every year—in 
the middle of April, at the end of May and in July. 
In the principal tea-growing countries the picking is 
done excluisvely by women and children; but in this 
country Dr. Shepard originated a novel and highly 
commendable plan. He built a school-house, a com- 
fortable, home-like cottage building, having ample, 
well furnished rooms, containing all the requisites 
for teaching. After engaging a competent teacher he 
invited the culored families of the neighborhood to 
send their children to his school free of charge. They 
would be taught reading and writing and such other 
branches as are ordinarily taught in primary schools; 
they would also be taught to pick tea, and thus earn 
money to help buy them food and clothing. This 
offer was favorably received and acted upon, so that 
Dr. Shepard has a goodly list of scholars from which 
he draws his pickers in numbers as required. 

The work is light, great strength not being needed, 
and the youngsters appear to like it, speedily learning 
the art. At first they require instruction and close 
attention until they become sufficiently expert to pick 
only leaves of properage. This is the foremost re- 
quirement and one which is said to depend upon 
nicety of touch of the fingers in rapidly passing over 
the young leaves and deciding at once as to what to 
pick and what to reject. This once learned, the 
quantity of leaves picked by the children is increased 
as they become accustomed to the work. Some of 
the pickers are quite expert, altho none of them can 
reach as yet the quantities credited to expert pickers 
in Asiatic tea gardens. It is easy, however, to make 
a comparison, as these latter pick larger leaves and 
make inferior teas. 

Tea picking demands careful attention. The 
pickers must be patiently taught and their work 


must be strictly inspected, for the value of the tea de- 
pends most of all on the part of the twig on which it 
grows. Tea leaves grow in the order botanists call 
“‘alternate,’’ so that each one has a numerical posi- 
tion which gives it a distinct name, and a curious 
feature of the tea plant is that, beginning with the 
top leaf on a twig and going downward, each leaf has 
such widely different characteristics that it is kept 
separate from the others and sold as a wholly differ- 
ent class of tea. 

The following are the names of the first six leaves, 
beginning with the leaf at the top: Flowery pekoe, 
orange pekoe, pekoe, pekoe souchong, souchong and 
congou. If there is a lower leaf it is called bohea. 

In addition to all these elements the value of tea is 
affected by the manner of its manufacture and by its 
age and condition. In the classification of teas all 
these elements are confused and no one principle of 
classification is adhered to. This is illustrated ina 
recent standard work which lists 125 different kinds 
and minutely describes most of them. 

As to the auantity that can be raised Dr. Shepard 
says: 

Frost and brief periods of cold curtail the produc- 
tion of tea, but some of the choicest brands particu- 
larly those of great flavor come from climates whose 
temperature often falls in winter below freezing. A 
decided gain in quality compensate for a lesser yield 
in quantitv. The several tea countries show a 
marked difference in the production per bush. Thus 
in India and Ceylon exceptionally productive estates 
enjoy a yield of eight to ten ounces of dry tea per 
bush, the general average being three to four ounces 
and in the higher altitudes two to three ounces. In 
China the bush is said to produce two ounces, but 
only by a system of plucking that approaches strip- 
ping. In Japan the yield is one ounce per bush or 
less. At Pinehurst, with fine picking (ordinary pick- 
ing would yield fully 50 per cent more) one garden 
planted with Asssam hybrids yielded three ounces per 
bush, another of Chinese origin four-fifths of an 
ounce, and one of Japanese tea one-half ounce. It is 
noticeable how the effect of its native climate follows 
the seed into distant lands. 

The next article of this series will deal with the 
cultivation and preparation of tea. 


The Orange 


The orange-tree is probably a native of India and 
China. It is still found growing wild in the jungles 
of Northern India. It is abundantly cultivated in 
Spain and Portugal, Sicily, the Azores, Jamacia, 
California, and Florida; and to a less extent in almost 
every other tropical and sub-tropical country. The 
tree is evergreen, and of medium size, seldom rising 
above 25 feet in hight. The flowers, which are ofa 
delicate white color, appear in summer, but the fruit 
is not ready for picking till the following year. 
Hence, flowers and fruit in various stages may be 
seen on the trees at the same time. 

At ten years old the orange-tree will produce 1,000 
to 1,500 good oranges, and when full-grown 7,000 or 
8,000 and occasionally a large tree will yield twice as 
many. The orange-tree attainsa greatage. It has 
been known to reach the age of 600 years. 

There are numerous varieties of the orange; the 
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best of the sweet oranges are the St. Michaels and 
the Maltese. The Seville, or bitter orange, is grown 
in large quantities in Spain, and exported thence to 
England and the United States for making marma- 
lade. The rind is made into candied orange-peel. The 
leaf, the flower, and the rind of the fruit of the 
orange-tree all yield volatile oils. The scent of eau 
de Cologne is due chiefly to oil distilled from the 
orange-flower. The rind of the Bergamot orange 
yields essence of bergamot, largely used in per- 
fumery.—Natural History Object Lessons. 


Cloves 


The clove has been used as a spice in European 
countries for more than two thousand years. It was 
- brought to western Europe 
from Persia and Arabia. 
The native country of the 
clove is the Molucca Is- 
lands, sometimes called 
Spice Islands. The clove 
has been planted in Brazil, 
the West Indies and islands 
of the Indian Ocean. 
Grown out of the lati- tude 
cuoves. of the Moluccas, the spicy 
character of the clove is inferior. 

The clove tree is a beautiful evergreen, bearing 
large oblong leaves, and a profusion of crimson 
flowers. The flower buds are at first a pale yellow 
color, but they change gradually to green, and then 
to bright red. As soon as the latter color is developed 
the flower-buds are picked or shaken off and dried 
over a fire or in the sun, then packed in bags made of 
the leaf of the cocoanut tree and sent to market. A 
tree yields about five pounds foracrop and bears 
two crops a year. Besides the use of the clove asa 
spice, its oil is an important drug used for various 
medical purposes. 


First Steps in Geography 


PRIN. W. L. MORRISON, DUNN COUNTY TEACHERS’ TRAINING 
SCHOOL, MENOMONIE, WIS. 


In mv former articles, emphasis has been laid upon 
the importance of geographical ideas to pupils in the 
primary form. Direction, distance, relative and ab- 
solute location, scale and map significance must be 
well taught; and when the child has these as a part 
of his geographical equipment, the study of real geog- 
raphy will be vastly facilitated. 

Asa means to this end, take any state map,—in 
Wisconsin, these are abundant, new and old;—lay it 
upon the floor, top to the north, and stand the class 
around it. Point to and name,—don’t enter into any 
description of places yet—the boundary waters, prin- 
cipal internal rivers, lakes, hights of land, and other 
natural features. Now have the pupils draw what 
bas been shown upon the map, only upon a different 
scale. Leta pupil stand upon the map, as near his 
home as possible, and point to places located before. 

After pointing to, naming and giving direction upon 
the map, have him point horizontally and directly 


over each place and tell him this is the direction 
toward the real city, river, lake or whatever has been 
located upon the map. Tell him that the state has 
exactly the same shape as the map upon the floor; 
that it lies ina similar position;and that when he 
points toward the Mississippi river upon the map, he 
can travel away off in the same direction and reach 
the real river. Tell him that he can point to Milwau- 
kee or any other city of the state, and also point 
directly over it toward the real city. Have him hold 
the pointer over certain areas of the state, inclining 
itas the land slopes. Have him imagine journeys 
about the state, and tell which direction the rivers 
will flow, toward the right or left, as they are crossed. 

Here too would be a proper pace to introduce pictures 
showing what a living city is, its great buildings, 
crowds of people upon the streets, street-car lines, 
railroads, and the general business common to a 
modern city. Have the pupils try to find out what so 
many people are doing upon the streets, why the 
buildings are so high, why so many railroads run into 
the city, and discuss with them many of its other 
business features. Fortunate it is for the class if 
some of the children have seen these things; and here 
let: me say that the teacher who neglects to utilize the 
past experience of the child loses sight of one of the 
most potent factors of zeography teaching of any 
form. Leave the map upon the floor for many days,and 
let the pupils move around it as they would about 
any other object upon the floor. 

The time will come when this map may be placed 
upon the wall—north if possible—and the work con- 
tinued. There is a solid year’s work upon a state 
map. First asa unit, second, in its relation to other 
states, the continent, and lastly the globe. 

The home industries should be made a topic of 
special study, mainly from observation. It is a for- 
tunate thing if some kinds of factories are near by to 
be examined, but agriculture is boundless in its re- 
sources for this occasion. 

The text-book may be used to examine maps and 
hunt outa few things, but do not use it asa text for 
assigning technical lessons until the child has reached 
the close of the fourth, or the beginning of the fifth 
school year. 

Mechanically locating and naming places upon the 
map is important, and enough drill upon such work 
should be given so that in the subsequent study of 
real geography, the location—relative and absolute— 
of places to be considered will be easily and joyfully 
visualized. 

The old time method of teaching was to make the 
location of places an end; now it is only a preparation 
for the real study of geography, as will be shown in 
my next article. Don’t think that the child must 
swallow the earth at a gulp, lead him up gently to the 
‘*Big round world.’’ For him to know the onverations 
of bringing raw material toa mill, what becomes of 
the finished product, and the processes in operation to 
bring about the transition, is of infinitely more im- 
portance than the bounding of Madagascar. — 

From the known to the related unknown is a prin- 
ciple in teaching geography never to be lost sight 
of. 
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BIRD AND FLOWER DAY 


Song— 


When the Birds Go North Again. 


Words by Evita Higainson, Music by F. BarBour, 
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But a in oe always coming, When the birds go north a - gain. 
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When new leaves swell in the forest, 
Andjgrass springs green on the plain, 

And the alder’s veins turn crimson— 
And the birds go North again. 


Oh, every heart hath its sorrow, 
And every heart hath its pain— 

But a day is always coming 
When the birds go North again. 


‘Tis the sweetest thing to remember 
If courage be on the wane, 

When the cold dark days are over— 
Why, the birds go North again. 


Reading—The Birds and I. 


The springtime belongs to the birds and me. We 
own it. We know when the Mayflowers and the but- 
tercups bloom. We know when the first frogs peep. 
We watch the awakening of the woods. We are wet 
by the warm April showers. We go where we will, 
and we are companions. Every tree and brook and 
blade of grass is ours; and our hearts are full of song. 

There are boys who kill the birds, and girls who 
want to catch them and put them in cages; and there 
are others who steal their eggs. The birds are not 
partners with them; they are only servants. Birds, 
like people, sing for their friends, not for their mas- 
ters. Iam sure that one cannot think much of the 
springtime and the flowers if his heart is always set 
upon killing or catching something. Weare happy 
when we are free; and so are the birds. 

The birds and I get acquainted all over again every 
spring. They have seen strange lands in the winter, 
and all the brooks and woods have been covered with 
snow. So werun andromp together, and find all the 
nooks and crannies which we had half forgotten since 
October. The birds remember the old places. The 
wrens pull the sticks from the old hollow rail and 
seem to be wild with joy to see the place again. They 
must be the same wrens that were here last year and 
the year before, for strangers could not make so much 
fuss over an old rail. The bluebirds and wrens look 
into every crack and corner fora place in which to 
build, and the robins and chipping-sparrows explore 
every tree in the old orchard. 

If the birds want to live with us, we should en- 
courage them. The first thing todo is to let them 
alone. Let them be as free from danger and fear as 
youor I. Take the hammer off the old gun, give 
pussy sofmuch to eat that she will not care to hunt 
for birds, and keep away the boys who steal eggs and 
who carry sling-shots and throw stones. Plant trees 
and bushes about the borders of the place, and let 
some of them, at least, grow into tangles; then, even 
in the back yard, the wary cat-bird may make its 
home.—L. H. Bailey. 


Recitation—When the Green Gits Back in the 
Trees. 


In the spring, when the green gits back in the trees, 
And the sun comes out and stays, 

And your boots pull on with a good, tight squeeze, 
And youthink of your barefoot days; 

When you ort to work and you want to not, 
And you and your wife agrees 

It’s time to spade up the garden lot— 
When the green gits back in the trees— 
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Well, work is the least of my idees 
When the green, you know, gits back in the trees. 


When the green gits back in the trees, and the bees 
Is a-buzzin’ aroun’ agin, 

In that kind of a lazy ‘‘go-as-you-please”’ 
Old gait they hum roun’ in; 

When the ground’s all bald where the hayrick stood, 
And the crick’s riz, and the breeze 

Coaxes the bloom in the old dogwood, 
And the green gits back in the trees— 


—From James Whitcomb Riley’s Neighborly Poems. 
Recitation—Discontented. 
Down in a field, one day in June, 
The flowers all bloomed together, 
Save one who tried to hide herself, 
And drooped that pleasant weather. 


A robin, who had flown too high, 
And felt a little lazy, 
Was resting near a buttercup 
Who wished she were a daisy. 


For daisies grew so trig and tall! 
She always had a passion, 
For wearing frills around her neck, 
In just the daisies’ fashion. 
And buttercups must always be 
The same old tiresome color; 
While daisies dress in gold and white, 
Altho their gold is duller. 
‘‘Dear Robin,’’ said the sad young flower, 
‘Perhaps you’d not mind trying 
To find a nice white frill for me, 
Some day when you are flying?”’ 
“You silly thing!’’ the robin said, 
“T think you must be crazy; 
I’d rather be my honest self, 
Than any made-up daisy. 
‘*You’re nicer in your own bright gown; 
The little children love you; 
Be the best buttercup you can, 
And think no flower above you. 
“Tho swallows leave me out of sight, . 
We'd better keep our places; 
Perhaps the world would all go wrong 
With one too many daisies. 
“Look bravely up into the sky, 
And be content with knowing 
That God wished for a buttercup 
. Just here, where you are growing.”’ 
—Sarah O. Jewett. — 
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Brush Work 


I like, as I say, in sich scenes as these, 
The time when the green gits back in the trees. 
When the whole tail-feathers 0’ winter-time 
Is all pulled out and gone, 
And the sap it thaws and begins to climb, . 
And the sweat it starts out on 
A feller’s forrerd, a-gittin’ down 
At the old spring on his knees— 
I kind o’ like, jes’ a-loaferin’ roun’ 
When the green gits back in the trees— 
Jes’ o’ potterin’ roun’ as I-durn-please— 
When the green, you know, gits back in the trees. 


Study of Evangeline. 


A SISTER OF MERCY, Nashville, Tenn. 


FTER the whole poem has been carefully read, it 
may. be studied under these heads: 
1, Story of poem; 2, its historical foundation; 3, its 
location; 4, its grand central idea; 5, its finest lines. 
Note should be taken of lines expressing clearness and 
strength. Lines of unusual beauty should be learned. 
Find instances of alliteration; examples of simile, met- 
aphor and other figures. 


Words to be Defined. 


Part I:—Druids, harpers, gable, dikes, mutation, stal- 
worth, allegiance, tocsin, leaguer, gleeds, glebe, impre- 
cations, dissonant, imperturbed. * 

Part II:—Dryads, tholes, wold, susurrus, nepenthe, 
sylvan, brackish, sombrero, amophas, oracular. 


Description of the Following to be Written: 


The Acadian Village—The scene on the beach before 
embarking— Evangeline— Gabriel—- Basil— Benedict— 
Rene Leblanc—Meeting of Basil with Evangeline and 
Father Felician in the west—Evangeline’s life after giv- 
ing up her wanderings—The last scene. 


Outline of the Poem. 


The Story:—History of young Acadian girl—Became 
separated from her lover—Enemies invaded their home 
—Embarked in ships for two different ports—her wan- 
derings in search of him—After many years found him 
dying in hospital. Relate incident of Hawthrone’s din- 
ing with Longfellow—Gave him thought to write a po- 
em. 

Its Historical Foundation :—1775, 
Acadia—inhabited by French colonists—nominally a 
British province. “French neutrals” in sympathy with 
Franee—Dissatisfaction about boundary between New 
France and Nova Scotia—Crisis brought about by erec- 
tion of two forts—Acadians condemned as rebels against 
English crown—Resolutions passed by officials to remove 
entire population and disperse them among English of 
other provinces—Sept. 5th, 1775, mandate read—Sept. 
10th, 1775, inhabitants embarked in government ships— 
Acadia was made desolate—Aecadians never gathered to- 
gether again. 

Its Location:—Acadia included New Brunswick and 
parts of Maine—Grand Pre in north central Nova Sco- 
tia on Minas Basin, which opens into Bay of Fundy— 
Gaspereau river north of Grand Pre—Louisburg capital 
of Cape Breton—Beau Sejaur on neck of land between 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 

Its Grand Central Idea:—The beauty and strength of 
woman’s love and devotion form the central idea of the 
poem, while the following lines might be called the key- 
note: “For if we love one another, nothing, in truth, 
ean harm us.”—Part I. “Talk not of wasted affection, 
affection never was wasted.”—Part IIT. 

Its Finest Lines:—Part I. First six lines of prelude. 
P. 23—8rd to 8th lines (Maynard’s Classics). P. 24 and 
25—lines 15 on former, 1 to 3 on latter. P. 50—6 to 
end of page and 51—1st to 12th. P. 62—14th to 1st on 
63. Part II. P. 67, 3-10 lines; P. 75, 5-15 lines; P. 77, 
1-10 lines; P. 101, 2-4 lines; P. 102, 7-15 lines; P. 109, 
1-5 lines. Still stands the forest primeval;— to the end. 


Examples of Alliteration. 


“Take in his leathern lap the hoof of the horse for a 
plaything.” “* * swift as the swoop of the eagle.” 
“* * merrily whirled the wheels of the dizzying dances.” 
“Sadly echoed her steps on the stair”? * * “Started 
the sheeted smoke with flashes of flame intermingled.” 


Nova Scotia—or 


Lines of Unusual Beauty. 
“When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of 
exquisite music.” 
“Silently one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven, 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the for-get-me-nots of the 
angels.” 
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“Feeling is deep and still, and the word that floats on 
the surface 

Is as the tossing buoy, that betrays where the anchor is 
hidden.” 

“And as the voice of the priest repeated the service of 
sorrow, 

Lo! with a mournful sound, like the voice of a vast 
congregation, 

Solemnly answered the sea, and mingled its roar with 
the dirges.” 


What Child-Study Has Done. 


COL. W. F. PARKER. 


Philip (aged six years), spent two years in the lowest 
primary grade. He made no progress whatever. His 
younger brother entered the same grade and was pro- 
moted in one year. The principal sent Philip to the 
second grade out of kindness. One more year passed, 
and still Philip could not read, write, spell or cipher. 
The principal read something about child-study. He 
took Philip to a surgeon and had the fungus growths 
(adenoids) cut out of his nostrils. The principal said 
nothing of this to any one. In a short time the prin- 
cipal’s children in the second grade came home and told 
with wonder how Philip had distanced them all. The 
teacher could not understand the cause of the marvelous 
change in Philip. In a few months he stood at the head 
of the second grade. For three years he had not heard 
with any clearness his teachers or his mates. There are 
hundreds of defectives who have been thus helped by 
child-study, and thousands who await the teacher. 


1. Child-study has brought the knowledge that dull- 
ness, backwardness and stupidity in children have their 
causes in defects of the body, in nerve affections, defec- 
tive eyesight, with the countless resulting maladies, im- 
paired hearing, ete. It is now plain why children with 
such physical defects cannot “keep up” with their mates, 
and they are no longer called dull, and their supposed 
dullness attributed to total depravity or incorrigible la- 
ziness. Where formerly these unfortunates were nagge« 
at home and in school until driven to despair, now par- 
ents, on discovering signs of abnormality, have their 
children examined, and teachers surround them with 
educative conditions that cure the defects. It is of vast 
importance that every little child have a close and crit- 
ical diagnosis by an expert in order to discover physical 
defects. I once knew a mother who did not know her 
own son was partially deaf until he was fifteen years 
old. In fact, mothers are slow to believe their children 
have physical defects. 


2. Another lesson of child-study is that there are 
stages of mental growth co-ordinate with stages of physi- 
eal growth, each stage demanding special conditions to 
arouse the needed activities. As the body requires cer- 
tain foods, so the mind needs at the proper time nour- 
ishment that will bring into play the self-activities of 
a certain stage of growth. Omit the necessary condi- 
tions, and the self-activity fails, the brain cells and 
nerve centers do not grow as they should. The result- 
ing weakness influences for evil the child’s whole future 
life. The adolescent stage of growth is the storm and 
stress period of human life. Wrong conditions at this 
period may bend the child’s steps to perdition, as good 
ones turn them toward a strong, vigorous and virtuous 


life. 


3. Child-study has brought into home and school a 
better understanding of the nature and destiny of the 
child, and is resulting in the creation of the right home 
and school environment. Instead of being treated by 
parent and teacher as the passive recipient of whatver 
may be offered, he is recognized as an individuality, with 
capabilities and rights that demand attention. 


' 
he 
yet 


Publishers’ Notes.- 


announcement of Benziger 
Brothers, New York, Cincinnati and 
Chicago, of a new series of first-class 
Readers, is one of unusual interest and 
importance to Catholic teachers and 
school authorities generally. The as- 
surance of this old and reliable Catho- 
lic publishing house, that the new 
Readers will be, by far, the jinest ever 
published, may be taken as meaning 
a great deal—for their Catholic Na- 
tional Readers have long enjoyed a 
wide reputation for excellence. Copies 
of the new Readers have not yet reach- 
ed us, but we expect to have the pleas- 
ure of examining them before our next 
issue. A new and beautiful feature of 
the Readers wil! be illustrations in col- 
ors. As will be noted from the pub- 
lishers announcement on page 64 of 
this issue, a@ handsome booklet, con- 
taining specimen pages, with illustra- 
tions in colors will be sent free on ap- 
plication. 

& 


Examination time is approaching, and 
you will soon be confronted with the ne- 
cessity of getting out duplicate copies of 
the various sets of questions. If you have 
not some copying device, let us ad- 
vise you to write to the Felix F. Daus 
Duplic ator Co., 111 John street. New York. 
This concern makes a specialty of dupli- 
cating devices, and their long experience 
am reputation for reliability are guaran- 
tees that you will be well satisfied. Read 
their advertisement elsewhere. 
~ 


On one of the front pages of this num- 
ber of The Journal we print the introduc- 
tory chapter of a new and valuable work 
entitled. ‘‘Teachers’ Hand-Book to the Cat- 
echism.” It is a volume of “practical ex- 
planation of Catholic doctrine for schools 
and pulpit. with special regard and minute 
direction for the catechising of children.”’ 
The method of the book is excellent and 
shows a grasp of the child-mind, that can 
be gained only through much experience 
in the class-room. The author of the book 
is Rev. A. Urban, and the publisher, Jos- 
eph F. Wagner. 103 Fifth avenue, New 
York. (Cloth; $1.50.) 


* 


A General History of Commerce.” By W. 
C. Webster, lecturer on economic history 
in New York University. Cloth. 526 pages. 
Illustrated. List price, $1.40; mailing price, 
$1.55. This book gives a general survey 
of the commercial development of the 
world from the earliest times to the pres- 
ent. It attempts to interpret the history 
of civilization from the commercial point 
of view, showing the many inter-relations 
between commerce and the other factors 
in the progress' of civilzation. The book 
has been so planned that it can be used 
in various ways in different schools: (1) 
as a text-book in secondary schools that 
offer regular courses in economic history. 
() as a text-book in the lower classes of 
colleges. and (3) as a companion book to 
the study of “general history,”’ or the his- 
tory of vartieular nations. in all schools. 
Ginn & Co., publishers, Boston, Mass. 

* * * 


Chemical Exercises for Class-room and 
Wome Study. by R. Williams, English 
hich school. Boston. Mailing price. 35 cents. 
The Exercises embodv the princinles of ele- 
mentary theoretical chemistrv with a wide 
range of miscellaneous’ anestions and prob- 
lems. Ginn & Co., publishers, Boston. 
* * * 


Messrs. Rand, MeNallv & Co. have inst 
“Added Ruskin’s “The King of the Golden 
River” to their ravidlv growing series of 
Canterbury Classics. which are intended 
for use as supnlementary readers. “The 
Kine of the Golden River” has long been 
a children’s classic, and boys and girls 
will he delighted to have it take the place 
ef the old-fashioned fragmentary ‘school 
vroeder. This edition is supplied with a 
biogranhy of Ruskin. notes for the punil, 
suggestions for the teacher, and a reading 
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Miss Katharine Lee Bates of 
Wellesley College, who is general educator 
of the entire series of Canterbury Classics. 
The book is finely illustrated by Mr. John 
C. Johansen, who recently won the Fort- 
nightly prize with a group of seven paint- 
ings’ at the exhibit of Western artists in 


list, by 


Cloth, 84 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


Chicago. 
Rand, McNally & 


For intermeiate grades. 
Co., Chicago, 
* * * 


Eskimo Stories, by Mary E. E. Smith, of 
The Lewis-Champln School, Chicago. With 
93 half-tone illustrations by Howard V. 
Brown. Cloth, 190 pages; 40 cents. For the 
primary grades. Rand, McNally & Co., 
Chicago, New York, London. 

* * 


If you have any thought of placing a 
slate roof on church, school, convent, or 
other institution, don’t fail to write for 
free illustrated booklet of E. J. Johnson 
& Co., 38 Park Row, New York. This con- 
cern is thoroughly reliable, being among 
the largest producers of roofing and black- 
board slate in the country. 

* * 


Hart’s History Aids, a unique and valu- 
able arrangement of historical charts, is 
now being put before the schools. The sto- 
ry of the acquisitions of our country is 
told in colors, forming a lasting object les- 
son. All territorial gains, 1757 to 1902. are 
clearly shown. These ten charts. in porto- 
folio with hand-book, are offered for $3.00 
by The Whitaker & Ray Co., publishers, 
723 Market street, San Francisco, Cal 


THOUSANDS LEFT TO CHART- 
TIES. 


The will of James J. Doherty of 
352 West Fifty-seventh street, New 
York, who died on Feb. 25, was filed 
for probate in the surrogate’s office 
last week. The real estate is valued at 
$250,000 and the personal property at 
$20,000. In addition to various  be- 
quests to his brother and other rela- 
tives, St. John’s college, Fordham, is 
to receive immediately $2,500 for the 
establishment of a scholarship in mem- 
ory of Father Goeckeln, S.J., and $10.- 
000 on the death of the testator’s 
brother. On the death of C. W. Do- 
herty, the brother. the convent of Mer- 
ey, Batavia, N. Y., is to reecive $500; 
the Home for the Aged of the Little 
Sisters of the Poor, $2,000; the Paul- 
ist Fathers, $500; the church of St. 
Francis Xavier for Masses, $500; the 
Xavier Alumni sodality, $500. 

William Kennedy, a non-Catholic, 
who recently died at Troy, N. Y., left 
in his will large sums to various ob- 
jects, and among others to a number 
of Catholic societies. Some his 
benefactions were: Troy Orphan asy- 
lum, $5,000; Second Presbyterian 
church, $3,000; Samaritan hospital, 
$3,000; Y. M. C. A., $2,000; Presby- 


terian home, $2,000; Humane society, 
$1,000; St. Mary’s church, $5,000; So- 
ciety of St. Joseph, for Infant’s home, 
$5,000; St. Vincent Female Orphan 
asylum, $2,500; Troy Catholic Male 
Orphan asylum, $2,500; Home of Lit- 
tle Sisters of Poor, $2,000; St. Pat- 
rick’s church, for parochial school, 
$2,000. 

By the adjudication of the estate of 
William McClary, a non-Catholic of 
Philadelphia, Pa., St. Joseph’s hospital! 
of that city receives $5,000 for the en- 
dowment of a bed. By the distribu- 
tion of the estate of J. Alfred King, 
another non-Catholic, $1,000 each is 
given to St. Agnes’ and St. Joseph’s 
hospitals. 

** + 


KXPELLED RELIGIOUS ORDERS 


ERY REV. J. A. ZAHM, provin- 
cial of the Order of the Holy 
Cross in America, has just returned to 
Notre Dame from his trip to Europe, 
where he spent the last four months 
laboring in the interests of the Order 
of the Holy Cross in France. When 
interviewed he spoke freely concern- 
ing the French friar troubles and gave 
new information and important data 
which thorough investigation — has 
brought clearly to his knowledge. 
During his absence Dr. Zahm has 
been overtaxed with the cares of the 
order in France, providing for the dis- 
persement of the members who are 
compelled to leave the country. Many 
of the community will be brought to 
America, where they will be sent to 
Notre Dame and its different branch 
schools in Cincinnati; Austin, Tex : 
Portland, Ore.; Watertown, Wis., and 
Washington. Several will go to Can- 
ada, and provisions have been made 
for more in the far eastern missions 
of Bengal, while others will go to the 
Philippines as soon as arrangements 
can be made with the bishops there. 


* 


The dispute between Bishop Korum 
of Treves, Germany, and the govern- 
ment regarding teaching in the Catho- 
lie girls’ schools has ended with the 
government yielding to the bishops’ 
contention that German and_ history 
be taught by a Catholic teacher. The 
text-books formerly used are abolished 
and certain Catholic books substituted. 


What is «« 99 
DAUS’ ‘Tip-Top? 
To Prove 


simplest, and cheapest device for making 
100 copies from Pen-written and 
50 copies from Typewritten original 

we are willing to send a complete ‘‘Dupli- 

cator’”’ without depositon 10 days’ trial, 


No mechanism to get out of order. no washing, 
no press, no fn Deplt sink. The product of 23 years 
experience Dapl icators. Price for complete 
apparatus, size No 1 $7.50 subject to the trade 
discount of 33 1-3 per cent. or $5.00 net. 


#Felix F. Daus Duplicator Co. 
Daus Bldg, 111 John St., New York. 
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Originally it was planned to hold the 
Louisiana Purchase exposition this 
year, beginning May 30, this being the 
100th anniversary of the treaty with 
France by which the vast empire in- 


cluded in the Louisiana Purchase be- 


came territory of the United States. It 
was found however that as usual the 
work of preparation had not been be- 
gun in time and that the fair could not 
be got ready for this year, so it was 
postponed till 1904. In order to mark 
the date and give the exposition idea a 
“send-off” the formal exposition dedi- 
cation was held this year. The exer- 
cises were held in the big Liberal Arts 
building. President Roosevelt’s speech 
was delivered there, as also was an elo- 
quent address by ex-President Cleve- 
land. 

President Roosevelt, while in St. 
Louis, ealled at St. Louis University, 
Jesuit, and briefly addressed the as- 
sembled clergy and students. The vis- 
it had been prearranged and was for 
the purpose of giving the President an 
opportunity of witnessing the “grand 
act—which might be called a feat in 
theology in which a young theologian 
takes the stand prepared to answer the 
objections and quizzing of a number of 
the ablest theologians who put him 
through the severe test. In the St. 
Louis ease, a young Spanish Jesuit, re- 
cently from Manila, withstood the 
ordeal of the combined quizzing of a 
number of leading theologians for four 


hours. 


The Cuban republic is getting on so 
well as to refute the prophets of ill, 
who insisted that the Cubans were in- 
capable of self-government, and that 
the republic would go to pieces withiu 
a few months. After eleven months of 
President. Palma’s administration, the 
treasury contains more than two mil- 
lion dollars more than it did when he 
took the oath of office. During the en- 
tire period, there has been no disturb- 
ance of law or order except a singi» 
strike, which was promptly settled. Af- 
fairs are so peaceful that our govern- 
ment contemplates reducing by one- 
half the small body of American troops 
stationed in the island. President Pal- 
ma has sustained himself with dignity 
and tact in some trying situations; 
and, so far as the attitude of the Cuban 
congress toward the United States is 
concerned, it is at least as cordial as 
the conduct of our own Congress justi- 
es. 


The “feeler” recently put out by 
Russia to see if she could not strength- 
en her hold on Manchuria has been the 
great international topie of late. The 
Russian government of course has offi- 
cially disclaimed any intention of bad 
faith or any desire to shut the other 
powers out of Manchuria; and the oth- 
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Current Affairs--Church and School News. 


A Brief Summary for Busy Teachers. 


er powers can do nothing but accept 
this explanation, unless they want to 
go to war. Notwithstanding the seren- 
ity of things on the surface however it 
is well understood by those that are in- 
formed that it is Russia’s positive in- 
tention to make herself supreme in 
Manchuria. This would injure the 
United States more than any other 
country. In the last few years a rapid- 
ly-growing market for American oil, 
cotton goods, flour, ete., has been open- 
ed up in this region. Secretary of 
State Hay has recently asked that 
Moukden, the Manchurian capital, as 
well as Peking, be opened up to foreign 
trade. Russia now demands that no 
part of Manchuria be opened up with- 
out her consent, and evidently she 
means to be the empire in all matters 
affecting-the whole of North China, in- 
eluding Mongolia. Manchuria is a 
very rich agricultural and mining 

country. Russia has paramount inter- 
ests there, by reason of having built her 
railroad through it, under a lease ar- 
rangement with China, and being now 
so well intrenched she naturally will 
not relinquish any unnecessary advan- 
tages to rival nations. 


# 

The visits to the Vatican of King 
Edward and England and Emperor 
William of Germany, were among th» 
notable events of the past month— 
especially so to Catholies, the children 
of the Holy Father. Before meeting 
the Pone the King and party were 
greeted by a large number of ecclesias- 
ties. King Edward remained in pri- 
vate audience with the Pone about 
twenty minutes. Both seeming much 
pleased with the meeting. 

Emperor William’s visit followed 
that of the King by a few days. The 
Emperor was accompanied by two of 
his sons. in whom the Pope showed 
much interest. The private audience 
in this ease lasted forty minutes. 

Tt is stated that the Czar of Russin 
will soon visit the Holv Father. Also 
that the President of France contem- 
pistes a trin to Rome but it is not con- 
eidered likely that he will have an au- 
dience with the Pope. 

* 


A horrible disaster occurred at the 
mining town of Frank, North West 
Territory. on the Canadian Pacifir 
railroad, April 29, caused by a gieanti« 
landside. Before the slide Turtle 
mountain rose in a precipitous cliff 
3.500 feet above Frank. In the middle 
of the night the whole mountainside 
eame down for a width of nearly two 
miles. The debris filled the valley, over 
a mile wide, and went partly un the op- 
posite mountain. A number of houses. 


mine buildings, ete., were overwhilmed, 
and 55 people are known to have been 


killed. The rocks and earth dammed 


up the Old Man river causing a lake 
to be formed. The money loss was 
$1,500,000. 
* 

May 1 is the day on which each year 
the laboring men and women of this 
and other countries seek to secure in- 
creases of wages, shorter hours and 
other concessions from their employers. 
Many thousands of workers struck the 
first of this month. In many eases 
comprises were reached at once, but in 
others the employers and employees 
have not been able to come together on 
common ground. Labor is in such de- 
mand however that employers are in 
most cases forced to yield. 


* 


Gen. Nelson A. Miles, the lieuten- 
ant-general commanding the army, has 
not been in favor with the administra- 
tion for some time. He has openly op- 
posed the war department plans in vari- 
ous ways. He went to the Philippines 
ostensibly on a tour of inspection, but 
it is well know that the war depart- 
ment was glad to get rid of him in that 
way and that no attention was to be 
paid to his observations or suggections. 
There was talk that the President 
would depose him as head of the army, 
but Miles will go on the retired list 
next August anyway and rather than 
make a fuss it was decided to let him 
remain in nominal power till then. 

# 


The favorable adjustment of the dif- 
ficulty between Venezuela and the Eu- 
ropean powers has been followed by in- 
ereased hostilities between the warring 
factions at home. At one time it was 
thought President Castro had the revo- 
lutionists cornered, but lately they 
have gained ground so rapidly that the 
situation is again serious. Gen. Matos 
the revolutionary leader has landed 
again in Venezuela, after being off the 
seene for some time, and active fight- 
ing is going on. 

Andrew Carnegie has decided to 
place the sum of $1,500,000 at the dis- 
posal of the Government of the Neth- 
erlands, for the purpose of erecting 
and maintaining a courthouse and li- 
brary at The Hague for the permanent 
Court of Arbitration. 


& 


Among the clergy and religious who 
passed away within the month were: 

Rev. William Morrin, of the diocese 
of Denver; Rev. L, N. Lynch, diocese 
of Hamilton; Rev. Joseph Brandt, C. 
SS.R.: Rev. Charles Staeckle. O.S.B. ; 
Rey, Michael Coughlan. archdiocese of 
New Orleans, and Rev. Denis Kearney, 
diocese of Pittsburg. 

Mother Elizabeth, of the Sisters of 
St. Joseph, Dunkirk, N. Y., Sister M. 
Evangelist, of Sisters of St. Joseph. 
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Snow or Mud. ::: 


THE BOOKS. 


THE HOLDEN =— 
PERFECT BOOKGOVERS. 


MORE QUICKLY ADJUSTED THAN ANY 
OTHER BOOK COVER EVER INVENTED. 


Strong and Durable enough to last a School year of Wear, Tear and Handling. 
One Cover receives the Soiling and Filth of the year instead of the Book itself. 
Lessens danger of spreading contagious diseases among the Scholars. 
Made of Pure Leatherette--Waterproof and Germproof, not effected by Rain, 
Reduces the cost of Text Books and promotes Cleanliness. 


“BROOKLINE, Mass.—Cheap Durable and Convenient—they have 
become a necessity in the Schools.” 


‘“‘ALLEGHENY, Pa,—They save their cost many times over, besides 
keeping the books clean. It isa pleasure to find an article so 
good, and which is kept so good during a series of years.”’ 
IN USE IN OVER 1400 SCHOOL BOARDS, GOVERNMENT AND NOR- 
MAL SCHOOLS, PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED PAMPHPLET ON THE CARE OF 
SAMPLES FURNISHED FREE, ON REQUEST. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER C 


SPRINGFIELD, 
e MASS. 


(jrammar and | iterature 


First Steps in English. 


For Elementary Grades. 


rhetoric. 


The Silver Series or Language Books 


By ALBERT LERoy BartTLett, A. M. 


Illustrated in colors, 38c. 


By means of charming stories, poems and conversa- 
tions, the pupil is led to understand and learn the 
first rules of grammar, and is prepared for the more 
technical work to follow. The exercises and reviews 
are abundant, varied and instryctive. 


The Essentials of Language and Grammar. 
For Grammar Grades, 62 cents. 


This book covers thoroughly all essentials of gram- 
mar, etymology, syntax, etc., and introduces the 
pupil to construction work in composition and 
The illustrative selections, while empha- 
sizing the grammatical principle under consideration, 
create in the pupil a taste for good literature. 


The publishers are glad to answer any euanone in 
regard to these or other of their bovks. 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


SILVER, BURDETT 


CHICAGO 


DUSTLESS SWEEPING 


Steel (Reservoir) Back 


ADJUSTABLE HANDLE 


Aurora, Ind., Jan. 10, 1903. 
Gentlemen—The dustless brush arrived safe and we are simply de- 
lighted with the clean work it does. 
Please send us one more No. 2 metal back. 
Respectfully, 
Sisters of St. Francis. 
St. Anne's Convent, Philadelphia, Feb, 15, 1903. 
Dear Sirs—Pleare send as soon as possible 3 No. 1S. D. floor 
brushes, the same as you sent us in December. 
T/ e brush is most satisfactory, 
Yours respectfully, 
Sisters of St. Joseph. 


Villa Maria, St. Ursulas Hill, 
Bryan, Texas. 
Gentlemen—Your ‘ Dustless Brush” is a grand success. 


Very Respectfully, 
Ursuline Sisters. 
WRITE TO-DAY 


REGULAR PRICE, LESS EXPRESS CHARGES, IF ENTIRELY 
SATISFACTORY, 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Company, 


122-124 SYCAMORE STREET, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Church and School Notes. 


Attorney General Cunneen, of New 
York, has decided that Catholic paro- 
chial schools are outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the State Public Health law, 
and that neither ‘local nor state health 
officials can prevent non-vaccinated pu- 
pils from attending them. 

This is a sweeping victory for the 
Catholic schools, emphasizing their 
distinction from the public school sys- 
tem and freedom from the public 
school laws. It settles a long fight be- 
tween the local and state health officials 
and the Dunkirk parochial schools. 
An order having been issued exclud- 
ing several hundred non-vaccinated pu- 
pils from the public schools, many en- 
tered the parochial schools. Father 
Moselin, head of the parochial schools, 
refused to comply with the law, threat- 
ening to eject any one who attempted 
to enforce it. An apepal to the State 
Board and then to Attorney General 
Cunneen resulted in his decision. The 
Catholics are jubilant, while the board 
threatens to proceed against the chil- 
dren’s parents. 

& 


The late Mr. John J. Day of Quin- 
cy, Mass., left $45,000 to Catholie in- 
stitutions as follows: $5,000 each to 
Boston College, Carney hospital, 
Working Boys’ Home on _ Bennett 
street, Home for Destitute Catholic 


Children, St. Joseph’s Home for Girls, 
St. Vincent’s Orphan asylum, House 
of the Good Shepherd, St. Mary’s, In- 
fant asylum in Dorchester, Catholic 
convent in East Boston. He also left 
$5,000 to the Quincy hospital. 

& 


The many readers of the small but 
very beautiful and helpful compilation 
known as “The Little Treasury of 
Leaflets,” will be interested to know 
that the compiler was Sister Mary 
Xavier Reed of the Presentation Con- 
vent, Galway, Ireland, who died not 
long since, aged nearly sixty, having 
been a nun for thirty-six years. Be- 
sides her four little collections of pray- 
ers, hymns, and pious practices, it is 
said that “she caried on an apostleship 
of prayer, good counsel, and unselfish 
interest in the welfare of numbers out- 
side the convent walls.” 

» 


In the presence of 50,000 people 
Archbishop Farley laid the corner stone 
of the school of Our Lady of Good 
Counsel, in East Ninety-first street 
near First avenue, New York, Sunday, 
May 3. For a radius of ten blocks 
around the new school site ,almost ev- 
ery house and tenement was draped 
with American and Irish flags. The 
roofs, fire-scapes and windows for six 
equares commanding a view of the 
ceremony or the line of parade, were 


thickly filled with spectators and Nine- 
ty-first street and First and Second 
avenues were blocked for an hour. Al- 
most every Catholic society in New 
York was officially represented, and 
fully 7,000 men, wearing the badges of 
their organizations, marched in the pro- 
cession, in which Archbishop Farley 
rode, in cope and mitre. Several thou- 
sand little girls and young women also 
assembled in bodies representing their 
sodalities. 


St. Edward’s college, at Austin, Tex- 
as, one of the leading educational in- 
stitutions of the south, was destroyed 
by fire the past month. The magnifi- 
cent four-story building is now a mass 
of ruins. The chapel, with its sacred 
vessels and costly vestments, is almost 
a total loss. Gone up into smoke is a 
library of 3,000 volumes that repre- 
sented years of lobar and accumulation 
on the part of the college authorities. 
Valued at about $10,000, it is a total 
loss, not a book being saved. Father 
Tllig, one of the professors, had a pri- 
vate library valued at $2,500, which 
was also completely destroyed. The 
total loss is not less than $170,000 with 
only $33,000 insurance. 

St. Edward’s colelge was founded 
early in the seventies and was the prop- 
erty of the Congregation of the Holy 
Cross, whose parent house is at the 
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University of Notre Dame, Indiana. It 
will be rebuilt at once. 


Msgr. Dennis O’Connell was install- 
ed as rector of the Catholic University 
at Washington, April 22. Cardinal 
Gibbons introduced the new rector and 
otticially installed him as president of 
the university. Bishop Conaty de- 
livered the welcoming address, aft- 
ed which Msgr. O’Connell replied. 
On the following afternoon Msgr. 
O’Connell assisted Cardinal Gibbons 
in laying the corner stone for the new 
Apostolic Mission house. Father Doyle 
of the Paulists, who is coleleting the 
funds for this institution, was accom- 
panied to Washington by a score of 
prominent New Yorkers who contrib- 
uted to this work. Archbishop eKane 
of Dubuque, former president of 
the university, delivered the address. 
On the same afternoon the ground 
was broken for the House of Studies 
for the Dominican order. Father Lo- 
gan, Prior of the Dominican Order, 
presided on this occasion. P 
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The sum of $20,000 is the subscrip- 
tion of the Sisters of St. Dominic, who 
conduct St. Clara’s College at Sinsin- 
awo Mound, Wis., to the Iowa, Illinois 
& Wisconsin Interurban railroad com- 
pany, which will build an electric line 
from Dubuque to Platteville if the peo- 
ple along the proposed route subscribe 
for $150,000 of the bonds. 


@ 


St. Stanislaus parish, the second 
largest of the diocese of Cleveland, is 
still making onward progress. Rev. 
Benedict Rosinski, the energetic pas- 
tor, is about to purchase more ground 
to erect a new and larger school build- 
ing. There are at present 1,000 pupils 
in the school, but it has been found 
necessary to increase the facilities. 
The new building will have twenty 
finely equipped school rooms. Prof. J. 
P. Idzikowski and ten Sisters of St. 
Francis have charge of the school, 
which ranks high. 

# 

At Notre Dame, Ind., on a recent 
Sunday the voice of Pope Leo XIII. in 
giving the benediction, and the re- 


sponses of the cardinals, at the jubile 
celebration at Rome March 3 were re- 
produced by the phonograph. The Poy: 
stipulated that the records of his voic: 
were not to be used for commercia! 
purposes. 


$35.55 TO CALIFORNIA. 


To San Francisco, to Los Angeles, or to 
most any of the principal points in Cali. 
fornia. 

Every day until June 15,1903. 

Via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway. 

Also low rates to hundreds of other 
points, West and Northwest. 

Ask nearest Agent of the Chicago, Mil 
waukee & St. Paul Railway for additional 
information. Colonist folder free on re 
quest. 


F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, CHICAGO. 


W. J. BOYLE, General Agent, Passenger Department 
402 East Water Street, MILWAUKEE. 


During the past +ix ths th 
following Catholic Schools hav 


purchased one of our cabinets:, 
Academy of Our Lady of Angels 
Elmira; St. Joseph’s Academy 
Lockport; St. Gabriel’s Academy, 
New York City; St. Francis School, 
Dyersville, lowa; Insfitute of Holy 
Angels, Fort Lee; St. Benedict’s 
College, Newark ; Academy of Our 
Lady of the Sacred Heart. Corsi- 
cany, Texas; St. Joseph’s Acade- 
my, Sherman, Texas; Academy of 
the Sacred Heart, Waco, Texas; St. 
Mary’s School, Michigan City, Ind. 


Important Text-Books 


FRYE’S GEOGRAPHIES Elements of Geography : - : - : - 
AN IDEAL TWO-BOOK SERIES Grammar School Geography 


LAWLER’S ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


A modern and scholarly history which gives due credit to 
all the elements, racial and religious, that have aided in the 
upbuilding ot the American nation. 


Get our prices on Chemi- 
cals, Chemical Apparatus: 
Maoual Training Supplies’ 
Pictures and Casts for De- 
coration. 


For (ATALOGUE 


Try the Columbia Micrometer, measures one-half inch by thous- 
andths, $2.90. 

Columbia Program Clock will be ready in October, made on an 
entirely new plan, complete, $30.00. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


Indianapolis, Ind, 


The Religious Schools 


Are making a large use of our list of commercial text books. Those who know them, use them, and find them perfectly 
adapted to their needs’ Our desire is to make all schools and teachers, teaching commercial branches, familiar with their 
merits. They are all arranged with due regard to the proper pedagogy involved and are easy books to teach as well as 
easy books to study. Teachers will have no difficulty in teaching from them the first time. The correspondence of schools 
is welcomed and full information will be given. 


The following are a few of our titles that are already in extensive use in religious schools: 
Office Methods and Practical Bookkeeping Lessons in Pitman Phonography 
Modern Business Speller Lessons in Munson Phonography 
New Business Arithmetic Complete Typewriter Instructor 
Lyons’ Commercial Law 
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You can save money 
W by buying Text 
Books—New or 2nd 
hand of | 
Cc. M. BARNES Co., 
Wholesale Booksellers, 
106, 108, 110 & 112 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
—SUPPLY— 
INSTITUTIONS 
WITH ALL KINDS OF 

Beef Tenderloins, Rolls, 
MEATS } Sirloin strips, Sirloin 
Butts, ete., a Specialty. 


An illustrated booklet, ‘‘Libby’s Boneless Outs of 
Beef,” mailed on applicat on. 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TRADE Marks 
DESIGNS 


CopyRicHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly contidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest ———, for securinz patents 


Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 


& C0,3618roadway, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St.. Washington, D. C. 


CATHOLIC CHAUTAUQUA IN 
ST. PAUL. 


The board of studies of the Western 
Catholic Chautauqua has announced 
a partial list of lectures for the com- 
ing session, which will be held at Si. 
Paul, Minn., July 7th to 29th, 1903. 
The list, so far as completed, is as 
follows: Judge Carpenter of Milwau- 
kee, one lecture; Rev. William J. Ker- 


“* by of the Catholic University, three 


lectures; Prof. J. C. Monaghan of the 
Wisconsin state university, three lec- 
tures; Rev. E. P. Graham, Shelby, O., 
one lecture; Rev. T. E. Shields, Ph.D., 
of the Catholic University, three lec- 
tures; Rev. Humphrey Moynihan of 
the St. Paul seminary, three lectures; 
Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, rector of 
the Catholic University, three lectures; 
Miss Anna Caulfield of the Chicago 
Art institute, two lectures; J. J. 
Walsh, Ph.D., of New York, three lec- 
tures. 

The list will be completed in a short 
time by the addition of other well- 
known lecturers. 

The local committee in St. Paul is 
already organized and has commenced 


-active work. The prospects of the 


school were never before so bright. 
A large illustrated circular, giving a 
full list’ of subjects, will be issued 
soon. 
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THE BEST OF EVERYTHING. 


TAKE THE 
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Chicago & Northwestern 
OVERLAND LIMITED 


Solid Vestibuled Train 


CALIFORNIA, 
ORECON and 


WASHINCTON 
IN ONLY THREE DAYS. 


NO CHANCE TO MISS CONNECTIONS. 


Information Bureau and 
Ticket Office 


Herman Bidg 99 Wisconsin St 
MILWAUKEE. 


TARR McMURRY 
GEOGRAPHIES 


AUTHENTIC. 


Fond du Lac, 
Platteville Normal, 


New London Training School, 
Manitowoc Training School, 


school geography 


average scholar. 


H“< is a series of Geographies that will APPEAL WITH EXCEPTIONAL FORCE 
to the teachers’ who are anxious to be progressive, and meet the de- 


mands of their pupils for something INTERESTING, PRACTICAL, and 
ad 


Some of our Recent Adoptions in Wisconsin 


Kaukauna, St. Patrick’s Convent, Neenah 
Washburn, Manitowoc, 

Boscobel, Ripon, 

Delawan, Sheboygan Falls. 


“Your Tarr & McMurry Geographies please me very much. The subject 

is not handled in the cold monotonous way so prevatent in the ordinary 
The description of the varied industries of our country 

and of other lands, has a certain charm, which cannot fail to appeal to the 
The discussion of the physiography and activity of great 

trade centers is worthy of especial commendation. I think the lists of 
reference books very valuable.”’ 


JOHN J. FINAN, 


22d Primary School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


BOSTON, 


NEW YORK, 
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JUST ISSUED AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES NOW READY 


Che 
Hew Century Readers 


Illustrations in Colors —JHE FINEST SERIES PUBLISHED —ttustrations in Colors 


The text according to the most approved, Beautiful illustrations in colors and in 
modern methods of teaching. black and white. Large type, 


Easy, and carefully graded. fine paper, handsome binding. 


+ 


We take pleasure in announcing that we The publishers have spared no expense in the 


have just published an entirely new series of] mechanical portions of the books, believing that 


Readers, prepared exclusively for the use of Catholic te tine tor our 


schools. 
‘They are modeled upon the most approved] The illustrations are many and beautiful, especi- 
modern methods of teaching. | ally those in colors, which are faithful reproduc- 


The lessons have b2en prepared with a view to tions of paintings by noted artists. 
awaken and sustain the interest of the child, and 
thus cultivate that taste for reading without which 
no one ever becomes a good reader. They are| desired. 


Paper, print, and binding are all that can be 


varied, of the kind that appeal to the youthful mind, ase ; 
In the compilation of the books valuable assistance 


within the ability of a child to read and understand, 
has been rendered by experienced teachersin various 


and are in simple, easy language. Their careful 
grading will, we are sure, commend them to the 


thoughtful teacher. ‘ hereby acknowledge their indebtedness. 


sections of the country, to whom the publishers 


The vocabulary is large, and of a kind to teach 


children the use of words that are proper to express Correspondence with a view to the introduction 


uote tone. of these books is respectfully solicited. 


HANDSOME BOOKLET, CUNTAINING SPECIMEN PAGES, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 
IN COLORS, SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Publishers 


NEW YORK: 36-38 Barclay St. CINCINNATI: 343 Main St. CHICAGO: 211-213 Madison St. 
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